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HIGHLIGHTS OF WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


Imiversity. of ‘Wichigan 

General Library 

Ann Arbor, Mich. (21) BER, 1959 
2nd cop; 





By special 
request of 
librarians 
and parents 


bees + a aa : 
‘* Favorite Fairy Tales 
£ TOLD IN ENGLAND . 


x Retnid by at « 5, aa SF Mluansied bn 
VIRGINIA HAVILAND “SC Bpys 4 BETTINA 
“ 3 Pe 


Me OR 
sak) Vg ee 


Here at last are 
authentic versions of 
the famous old fairy tales 
which younger children 
can read to themselves. 


The language is 
simplified but the 
stories faithfully follow 
the beloved originals. 


Generously illustrated 
in color by 
well-known artists, 
these three books 
have a charm that will 
bring young readers 
back to them 

again and again. 


LITTLE, BROWN 


& COMPANY 
BOSTON 


TOLD 
IN 
. GERMA) 


Rewekt b 


VIRGENIA HAVE 


Favorite 


Fairy Tales 


TOLD IN ENGLAND 


Six stories from Joseph Jacobs 
Illustrated by BETTINA 


TOLD IN FRANCE 
Five stories from Charles Perrault and others 
Illustrated by ROGER DUVOISIN 


TOLD IN GERMANY 


Seven stories from the Brothers Grimm 
Illustrated by SUSANNE SUBA 


Retold by 
VIRGINIA HAVILAND 


Readers’ Advisor for Children, 
Boston Public Library 


Each $2.75 















































the great and the growing 


Great and growing minds meet easily and 
frequently on the pages of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Instructions for contributors to 
write “for readers of average intelligence 
and education’’ are hardly necessary. 
Throughout history, most great minds have 
been great teachers—lifted from obscurity 


bs to fame by the ability to communicate 
A clearly inthe classroom oron the printed page. 
Of the 6,134 eminent authorities who 
write for EB, 40 are Nobel Prize winners. 
For example, physicist Niels Bohr writes 
: about the Atom, Sir Alexander Fleming 
= about Penicillin, and George Bernard Shaw 
N discusses Socialism. Yet in writing for EB, 
they talk to average high school students, 
not down to them. Thus, growing minds are 
challenged and stimulated as they ‘‘consult 

- the highest authority.” 
A Note: Because of its unexcelled science coverage, 


Encyclopaedia Britannica qualifies for use in to- 
day’s stepped-up science teaching programs. 





For materials prepared espe- 
cially for teachers and librarians, 
write to John R. Rowe, Dept. 335-MC 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


” “THE REFERENCE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 


n, 
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Announcing the 
magnificent new 


GOLDEN BOOK 
HNCYCLOPEDIA 


in GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 
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_- proud to announce the pub- 
lication of THE GoLDEN Book 
ENCYCLOPEDIA in Goldencraft Li- 
brary Binding. This special 8-volume 
edition, sturdily bound in buckram, 
was especially created for the educa- 
tional field. 


Many years have gone into the 
producing of this exciting new ency- 
clopedia which was written under 
the general editorship of Bertha 
Morris Parker. 


Over thirty outstanding authori- 
ties in the library and educational 
field have served as contributors and 


consultants on this comprehensive 
and authoritative work. Here are 
some of the features which make the 
encyclopedia a must for every school 
and library: 


¢ Especially suited for grades 3-6 

¢ Vocabulary range of 7700 words 

¢ Printed in large, clear type 

¢ 8 volumes — 192 pages each 

¢ Fully indexed in final volume 

¢ Contains 1375 entries 

¢ Full color illustrations on each page 
¢ Over 375 maps in full color 

¢ Each book is 7-5/16 x 10-1/4” 

¢ List Price $55.00 Net price $39.50 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding. write to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20 
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LOOK-READ-LEARN BOOKS 
FROM MELMONT 


Melmont offers the most complete list of SOCIAL 
STUDIES material for library and classroom. Each 
book is expertly written and illustrated to make it 
fun for children to look, read and learn. Claire Nolte, 
outstanding librarian and editor, has guided the de- 
velopment and growth of these socially significant 
factual books. All books: bound in heavy board; re- 
inforced; washable cloth; side stitching. $2.50 list. 
Net to schools and libraries: $1.88 each. 


NOW 92 
DISTINGUISHED 
TITLES WITH 
Role). ia.\or 
LEARN APPEAL 


SUBJECT AREAS NEW TITLES 


about THE CAPTAIN OF A SHIP 
by Haile Chace. 32 pp. Grades 1-5. 


about THE PILOT OF A PLANE 
by Haile Chace. 32 pp. Grades 1-5. 


about THE ENGINEER OF A TRAIN 
by Siddie Joe Johnson. 32 pp. 
Grades 1-5. 


about THE DRIVER OF A BUS 
by Eleanor Philips. 32 pp. Grades 1-5. 


at THE BANK 
by Elinor Rees. 32 pp. Grades 2-5. 





INDUSTRY and 
TRANSPORTATION 


ae 
4 








APACHES ¢ DAKOTAS 


both by Marian Israel. 32 pp. 
Grades 1-6. 


INDIANS OF 
THE AMERICAS 





LIVING MEXICO’S CHILDREN 


AND WORKING 
TOGETHER 


by Richard Marx. 48 pp. 
Grades 1 and up. 





COMMUNITY 
HELPERS 


JACK’S DENTAL CHECKUP 
by Ruth Jubelier. 32 pp. Grades Kg-3. 





SCIENCE 
CONCEPTS 





MISSILES AND MEN 
by Edward and Ruth Redlauer. 48 pp. 
Grades 4-10. 


Send for new illustrated catalog. 


MELMONT PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Fine Children’s*Books — For School and Library 
310 South Racine Avenue @ Chicago 7, Illinois nate 
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Frontiers of America Books 
by Edith McCall 
A skillful combination of low reading levels will enjoy them. Advanced 2nd or 3rd 
with high interest levels! Three exciting, graders can test their new-found reading 
factual books on a third grade reading level, skills. Grades 2-8. 128 pp. Illustrated. 
yet eighth graders needing remedial help Net — $1.88 each.* sa 
Log Fort Adventures °@ Steamboats to the West ° Hunters Blaze the Trails j 
» New French-English Book for Children — A Trip to Paris, 
oe by Terry Shannon 
see. o , Agay, delightful introduction to easy beginning 
"=... ) . .° French. Over 150 French words and phrases with 
pi ae pronunciation and translation. Delightful continuity 
es * makes this the easiest introduction to a second lan- 
guage. In 4 colors. Grades 2-up. 32 pp. Net — $1.88.* 
The Children’s Books with Built-in Creative Enjoyment or Se 
*Net prices to schools and 
libraries. Cloth, side-sewn, 
Childrens Press Baers 
lo a. ‘| 
Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, III. Siructiond guide 
* Vy, ss Building At last, in one place, the 
’ Circulation complete library picture 
is our business! Al THe 308, 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND IN A FIELD 
PREBOUND BOOKS WHICH NEEDS 
The very heart and blood of PEOPLE 
a library is its potential for By _ 
circulation. Books which are $ 
worn and unreadable defeat all ADRIAN A. : 
the thought and care given to PARADIS , 
' plant, facilities, personnel and : 
! service. In building books for - ° = 
long usage and greater circula- Librarians 
tion we have made it possible a 
for libraries to increase their Wanted t 
life span and widen their col- 
lections. When you use ‘‘Bound- LEARNED BULMAN, Head of 
to-Stay-Bound”’ Prebound Books Youth Services, Free Public Li- 
you open the way for pur- brary, East Orange, N. J. says: 
chase of more books within the “The library profession owes Mr. 
same budgetary framework. At Paradis a vote of thanks... He 
first glance, this may seem im- has shown the library to be a field 
possible, but a study of our in which eager, inventive, and en- 
literature on this subject will lightened young and not so young 
he an mg P . people can find enjoyment and suc- acces 
© urge you to send for it cess as they are helping others to imply 
et No charge or obligation, do the same thing.” Every kind of by ¢ 
2 library is fully covered. Includes 
list of accredited library schools; 
ae index. $3.50 |p\ scH: 
1 
““BCUND-TO- Ay 1D BOOKS DAVID McKAY CO., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18 
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American Association of School Librarians, and is printed by 

the Beimer Printing Company. Second class postage paid 


at Chicago, 


Illinois, and at additional mailing offices. 


The payment of annual membership dues entitles a member 


of the 


American Association of School Librarians to receive 


the four issues of SCHOOL LIBRARIES during the year for 


which dues are 
ending with the 
for 50c from the 


paid, beginning with the October issue and 
May issue. Single copies may be purchased 
Executive Secretary. 
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YOUNG ADULTS 
eh are meeting and solving — 
new problems every day 












Joon 
By Sur 


Werth. 
Ba forgo 


"publishes four new novels for ! 


Phyllis « 


BLarry 
: ‘ By Ma 


| Harold 
state M 
Bnot dist 


q youngst 


Joke 























By JAM} 
ald Bol 
.. like Chloe who knows what she FOR CHLOE—WITH LOVE “age 
wants — and isn’t afraid to go after the Poet, came anigas matic c 
° ° acke y oger uvoisin 
most attractive man in town. Oct. $3.00 
RT ES BE 
— ee 
... like Jerry who changes from a ALASKA CHALLENGE Whe 
potential juvenile delinquent to a boy By Tom E. Clarke Writte 
who can face up to his mistakes. Jecket. by Kurt Werth Dorian 
Sept. $3.00 recaptu 
with tk 
oe 
Billie 
THE COVE OF THE ; 
.. like Pen Magill who believesin SJL VER FISH oe 
her playboy brother and flies to an island By Thelma Peters being 
in the Bahamas to help clear his name. Jacket by Helen Stone ballet 1 
Sept. $3.00 
O° SAREE Twe 
By Hai 
Roger. 
.. like Tina who overcomes self-pity THAT SUMMER ive kit 
and hostility toward her family when she BY THE SEA and fin 
becomes absorbed in the By D. D. Hutchison 
problems of a forlorn little boy. Jacket by Patricia Ayearst THR: 


Oct. $3.00 












|Molly’s Cottage 


MBy Survey Sion. Illustrated by Kurt 
Werth. Molly and Karen have fun restoring 
Ba forgotten little cottage — until Cousin 
Phyllis comes and spoils everything. 


Oct. $3.00 


Larry and the Freedom Man 


By Marcaret Hacter. Illustrated by 
Dh Harold Berson. The conflict between slave 
state Missouri and free state Kansas does 
Mot disturb the friendship of two lonely 

youngsters, untroubled by color. 


Oct. $3.00 


f Joker, The Polo Pony 


——# By JAMEs RoBerT Ricuarp. Jacket by Don- 
ald Bolognese. On a ranch in Texas, Dave 
’ Banks learns a great deal about polo and 
‘ fialso helps the pony, Joker, to make a dra- 
matic comeback. Aug. $2.75 





When The Snow Is Blue 


Written and illustrated by MARGUERITE 
Dorian. An elusive hour of childhood is 
recaptured in this elfin tale that is filled 
with the magic of make-believe. 


Oct. $2.75 


Billie 

By EsPHyr SLopopkINa. Illustrated by Meg 
Wohlberg. Tomboy Billie didn’t at all enjoy 
being a girl. But after she started taking 


ballet lessons, she changed her mind. 


Sept. $2.75 


Tweeney 


By Harvey ForeMan. Illustrated by Cedric 
Rogers. A deserted mother cat fights for her 
ive kittens, born in an alley during a storm, 
and finds homes for them all. Oct. $2.75 








For the In-Between Ages 








Scientific Magic 


By Sam RosENFELD. Illustrated by John 
Osgood. Fifty magical effects clearly ex- 
plained so that the young magician can 
perform like a professional. Oct. $3.00 


The Golden Carnation 
And Other Stories Told in Italy 


By Frances Toor. Illustrated by Anne 
Marie Jauss. Fairytales and legends reflect- 
ing the warm sun and the brilliant colors 
of the Mediterranean. Oct. $3.50 


The Book of Place Names 


By E.otse LAMBERT and Manto Per. The 
names of places all over the world tie in 
with the land and the sea, the hills and the 
forests, the animals and the people. 


Nov. $3.00 


For Younger Boys and Girls 





Where Is God? 


Written and illustrated by Joan GALE 
Tuomas. Although the little boy looking 
for God does not find Him in any one place, 
he learns that God is everywhere. 


Sept. $1.00 


Exploring Under The Sea 


By Marie Neuratu. Wonderful new in- 
ventions are used to explore the giant conti- 
nent that lies below the deepest oceans. 

Sept. $2.00 
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Send for 


our new 


illustrated wee: 
catalog. a 
Se ee 


1THROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., INC. 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 





THE STORY OF SCIENCE SERIES 


PRONOUNCING INDEXES 
FULL COLOR PLATES PET 


The Story of Animals — Gaylord John- 
son — Mammals Around the World—f ts 
9-12 yrs. ff Fret 

The Story of Archaeology of the Amer-} ‘™ | 
icas — Mary Elting (November) PE’ 
10 yrs. up T 

*The Story of Butterflies and Other In- ilu 
sects — Peter Farb 9-12 yrs. F se 

*The Story of Dinosaurs — Stanley and bo: 
Barbara Brown — Prehistoric Life 

9-12 yrs. 

*The Story of Mathematics — Hy Ruch- 
lis & Jack Engelhardt — Introductory #¥y 
Geometry and Algebra 11 yrs. ups: 

*The Story of Planets, Space and Starg 
—Gaylord Johnson—Introductory A 
tronomy 9-12 yrs. 

*The Story of Rocks and Minerals 
David M. Seaman — Earth Science 

10 yrs. up FS » 

*The Story of Shells — Curtis Martin —Be 

Life in the Sea 9-12 yrs. F: 


_$—— al 








$2.95 Cloth Me hilles 


*Starred titles are also f 
available as boxed kits ff 
with soft bound books 
and educational mate- Ff 
rials. 


HARVEY FEE w.0us 


IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y, © 


School Librar 





JULIAN MESSNER 


Books for Young People - 





PETER FREUCHEN’S STORY ABOUT 
LIFE IN THE SEVEN SEAS 


Illustrated by WILFRID BRONSON. In a book 
brimming with pictures on every page, Peter 








2 yrs, Freuchen explains the marvels of underwater life 
\mer- for boys and girls of all ages. October, $3.50 
PETER FREUCHEN’S STORY ABOUT 
rs. up TREASURES OF THE SEVEN SEAS 
-r In- Illustrated by JULES GOTLIEB. The thrills of pi- 
2 yrs, rates, sunken treasures, trade and exploration, in 
one of the most exciting books of the year for 
7 and boys and girls of all ages. October, $3.50 
e 
, yrs Hy STRANGER IN SINGAMON 
} By HOLLY WILSON, Illustrated by CHARLES 
uch- #3 GEER. A happy family story in which Connie 
tory * realizes there are many ways of life, all 
S a) equally wonderful if you take the trouble to 
. up find out. Ages 9-12. September, $2.95 
tars 
- Asi DISEASE DETECTIVES 
yrs Your Career in Medical Research 
) By Harry Epwarp NEAL. A book that bursts with 
Is —_— the excitement of modern medical research; gives 
~ fascinating behind-the-scenes glimpses of real 
: scientists at work, and a challenging account of 
5 up ~)"] the perplexing problems that remain to be solved. 


% Jr. & Sr. High. Photographs. October, $3.50 


~ We 
yrs. FS i CALL OF THE TIDE 

‘ By STEVE Lomas. To prove his courage, 17-year- 
old Frank ships out on an old freighter bound 
for Mexico. Boys will thoroughly enjoy Frank’s 
daring exploits. Jr. & Sr. High. September, $2.95 


ONE GOLDEN SUMMER 


By Iris Nose. This is an absorbing novel of 
a young girl’s first months away from home, her 
first love, her first long step toward maturity. 
Jr. & Sr. High. October, $2.95 


. PROMISE OF TOMORROW 


By JEANNE WILLIAMS. A poignant and powerful 
love story with a compelling theme: that you 
cannot hold too fast to a particular dream; that 
maturity means compromise and there comes a 
time when you have to let go. Jr. & Sr. High. 

September, $2.95 


RUN SHEEP RUN 


















FALL 1959 


Julian Messner Shelf 


of Biographies 
GIRL SOLDIER AND spy 
























Sarah 
By Mary pre nimundocn 
eptembe: 
aerate, GENIUS 
By ARTHUR J. pe — ie) 
FAST-p ie: 
tenn RAW TILGHMAN 
Octobe 
THE FIRST TEXAS RANGER om 
By Curtis eae - a S 
eptember 
MAN 
The Story of “* a 


D . 
By Katuryn f, oa ord L. Trudeau 


Septembe 
MARSHAL WITHOuT A GUN 
By Irving Wanerane —_ S 
eptember 
THE MEL 
By Mitton J. moe — Oc 
tobe; 
= PATRIOT DOCTOR : 
.. - Story of Benjamin R 
ER M. Douty = 


HAYER OF WES 


By Georce FIELDING E.ior 











Romance 
for Younc 
Modern 


For Junior ang 
Senior Hig 




























By Bos and JAN YOUNG. Judy Cannon finds her- 
self torn between her desire to be part of her 
crowd and her need to develop her own talents 
and individuality. Jr. & Sr. High. Sept., $2.95 


JULIAN MESSNER, INC. 
8 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 









A SCHOOL FOR SUZANNE 


By MARJoRIE MUELLER 





FREER. When Suzanne grad- 
¢ hoped for a career in the 
Support herself by teaching. 
accept her own limitations, 
great rewards of teaching, 
ve and inspiring Story. 

October, $2.95 
THE VET IS A GIRL 


By NELL M. DEAN. Beverly’s deep concern for a 
very sick chimpanzee creates a crisis in the veteri- 
Mary college lab. In Setting things right she not 
4 oe cma her skill as a doctor, but shows 
veterinary medicine is as muc ; 

A h a woman’s 


field as a man’s. October, $2.95 





theatre... but had to 
How she learned to 
and discovered the 

makes this a Percepti 

























“BEGINNER Books continue to be a breeze of fresh air, 

carrying along children who might otherwise be reluctant 

readers. The books are all lively and literate. I congratulate 

you on them.”—Ruth A. Sonneborn, BANK STREET COLLEGE 

OF EDUCATION. Ages 6-9, $1.95 each 
NEW TITLES 


s 
Cowboy Andy by Edna Walker Chandler, 
illustrated by E. Raymond Kinstler. (B 8) 
The Whales Go By 


by Frederick Phleger, illustrated by Paul Galdone. (B 9) 


Stop That Ball! 
by Mike McClintock, illustrated by Fritz Siebel. (B 10) 
Bennett Cerf’s Book of Laughs 
illustrated by Carl Rose (B 11) 
Ann Can Fly by Frederick Phleger, 
illustrated by Robert Lopshire. (B 12) 
You Will Go To The Moon by Mae and Ira Freeman, 
illustrated by Bob Patterson. (B 7) 


Published by BEGINNER BOOKS, Inc., Distributed by RANDOM HOUSE 





A new series of inexpensive editions of great works of 
children’s literature which have been out of print or diffi- 
cult to obtain in bookstores. Whenever possible, the original 
illustrations will be used. Phyllis McGinley, W. H. Auden 


® 
and Edmund Wilson are the consulting editors. 5 x 7%, 
paper over boards, 300 black-and-white illustrations 
throughout, four-color covers. Smythe sewn. 





Ages 8 and up. Coming Oct. 
Five Children and It by E. Nesbit (E 1) 
The Blue Fairy Book by Andrew Lang (E 2) 
The Princess and the Goblin by George McDonald (E 3) 
Men and Gods by Rex Warner (E 4) 
Wild Animals | Have Known 


by Ernest Thompson Seton (E 5) 
The Peterkin Papers by Lucretia Hale (E 6) 


s 
A Book of Nonsense by Edward Lear (E 7) 
Looking Glass Book of Verse 
edited by Janet Adam-Smith (E 8) 
The Haunted Looking Glass . 


12 Ghost Stories edited by Edward Gorey (E 9) 
The Lost World by Arthur Conan Doyle (E 10) 


Published by THE LOOKING GLASS LIBRARY, Distributed by RANDOM HOUSE 


4 NEW TITLES 
All About the Jungle by Armstrong Sperry (A 29) 


All About Prehistoric Cave Men 
by Sam and Beryl Epstein (A 30) 


All About the Ice Age by Patricia Lauber (A 31) 
All About Archaeology by Anne Terry White (A 32) 
Ages 10-14. Oct. $1.95 each 


New, annotated juvenile catalog available on request. 





$1.50 EACH 
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A new series of exciting new versions of the great and en- 
during myths, legends and folk tales of long ago, retold by 
famous storytellers of today. Printed in large, clear type 
and illustrated in color by outstanding artists. 

For ages 9 to 12. Sept. 


The Gods of Mount Olympus by Robert Penn Warren(Y 1) 
The Golden Fleece by John Gunther (Y 2) 


The Trojan Horse by Shirley Barker (Y 3) 


The Voyages of Ulysses by Clifton Fadiman (Y¥ 4) 


d Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
’ by Anne Terry White (Y 5) 
Thor’s Visit to the Land of the Giants 
by Nancy Wilson Ross (Y 6) 
The Sword of Siegfried by Katharine Scherman (Y 7) 
Robin Hood by Orville Prescott (Y 8) 





$1.50 EACH z 
Paul Bunyan by Maurice Dolbier (Y 9) 
Cupid, the God of Love by Frances Winwar (Y 10) 

_ A new series for graduates of BEGINNER Booxs. Made up 
of simple words and simple sentences, they tell exciting 
stories or present exciting facts. They can be read by 
most third-graders, and will also be enjoyed by older 
brothers and sisters. Illustrated. Oct. $1.95 each 

EASY-TO-READ SCIENCE 
- - Rocks All Around Us by Anne Terry White. (R 9) 
The Sun, The Moon, and The Stars 
by Mae and Ira Freeman. (R 10) 


In the Days of the Dinosaurs 
by Roy Chapman Andrews. (R 11) 
Simple Machines and How They Work 
by Elizabeth N. Sharp. (R 12) 
Rockets Into Space 
by Alexander L. Crosby and Nancy Larrick. (R 13) 
EASY-TO-READ STORIES 


Adventures at Black Rock Cave by Patricia Lauber. (R7 


Old Rosie, the Horse Nobody Understood 
by Lilian Moore and Leone Adelson. (R 8) 





5 NEW LANDMARK BOOKS 
Stonewall Jackson by Jonathan Daniels (86) 
The Battle for the Atlantic by Jay Williams (87) 


—_ The First Transatlantic Cable 
by Adele Gutman Nathan (88) 
The Story of the U. S. Air Force by Robert Loomis (89) 
The Swamp Fox of the Revolution 


by Stewart Holbrook (90) 


5 NEW WORLD LANDMARK BOOKS 
B Chief of the Cossacks by Harold Lamb (W 39) 
0 S The Adventures of Ulysses by Gerald Gottlieb (W 40) 
William the Conqueror by Thomas B. Costain (W 41) 
Jesus of Nazareth by Harry Emerson Fosdick (W 42) 


Julius Caesar by John Gunther (W 43) 
-_ Ages 10-16. Sept. $1.95 each 








RANDOM HOUSE, 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


ries October, 1959 











The volume of work this past year 
has at times seemed almost over- 
whelming. It falls into several cate- 
gories — correspondence and other re- 
sponsibilities in connection w ith the 
office; attendance at staff meetings, 
cooperative work with other | staff 
members and meeting deadlines at 
headquarters; activities in the field, 
which include participation in both 
library and education meetings; pre- 
paring speeches, writing and editing. 
In addition, this year of 1958-59 has 
seen endless hours of work in con- 
nection with the National Defense 
Education Act, Standards and the 
Stern Family Fund Magazine Project. 

Exclusive of vacations, 23% of the 
time of the Executive Secretary this 
past year has been spent in field work 
and conferences away from the office 
(excluding thirty-one Saturdays and 
Sundays spent traveling to and from 
or attending meetings). Your Execu- 
tive Secretary has been a speaker at 
conferences of librarians in Michigan, 
Kansas, New York, Minnesota, IlIli- 
nois, Tennessee, Wisconsin, Montana, 
Washington State and Los Angeles. 
In addition, she has participated in 
programs of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
the Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction of NEA and the Catholic 
Library Association. She attended 
the fall meeting of the National Or- 
ganizations Round Table at Arden 
House; two meetings of the AASL- 
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Executive Secretary 


ELEANOR E. AHLERS 


ACRL-DAVI Joint Committee in Lan- 
sing, Michigan; two meetings of the 
overall Standards Committee, one in 
New York in October and the other in 
Washington in January; and meetings 
of the ALA-ABPC-ATPI ad hoc Com- 
mittee in New York and Washington. 

Correspondence continued to be as 
heavy as formerly, with an average 
of 220 letters dictated each month. 
Several hundred items were mailed 
monthly in answer to requests, and 
many bulk mailings of dittoed of 
mimeographed communications were 
sent to supervisors, State Assembly 
members, Board members, committee 
chairmen and others. Exhibits were 
assembled and shipped to ten educa- 
tional conferences and to many state 
meetings of school librarians. Ballots 
about NEA affiliation were mailed to 
the entire AASL membership. Pub- 
licity was given to the overview and 
study guide of the NEA Research 
Study entitled “The Secondary-School 
Teacher and Library Services” avail- 
able from the AASL office. Individual 
requests totaling 368 were filled from 
January to June. 

There was little time in the busy 
schedule for serious writing. Most 
of that which was done was in pre- 
paration for talks. Resulting articles 
were published in Illinois Libraries, 
School Libraries, Michigan Library 
News, Mountain Plains Library Quar- 
terly and a bibliography in the ALA 
Bulletin. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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The Kind of Plan Librarians 
Like To Recommend ... 


THE WEEKLY READER 
Children's Book Club 


Enables every child to build a 
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President's Greetings 
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Greetings and best wishes to all 
school librarians for another year of 
challenge and opportunity. To keep 
pace with the World of Today, we 
must seek to understand its problems 
and to meet its needs in order to train 
our Youth for a better Tomorrow. To 
be alert to the opportunities that come 
to us, we must keep ourselves inform- 
ed of the current needs of the boys 
and girls in this changing world. We 
must strive to do the many tasks that 
lie ahead and be willing to serve 
whenever and wherever we can. We 
must be dedicated to our profession. 

Each of us has a place to fill, a job 
to do. We must shoulder our respon- 
sibilities and do our utmost to ac- 
complish that job in a commendable 
manner. No one person can carry 
the load alone, but by uniting our 
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efforts and working toward common 
goals, we can find the strength needed 
to achieve. 

I have pledged myself to the work 
of our Association and, in turn, I ask 
your cooperation in furthering the 
cause of school libraries everywhere. 
Let us stand firm in our convictions, 
hold to the high ideals set before us, 
and grow professionally. 

You can help your President, your 
school library, your boys and girls by 
knowing and understanding the prin- 
ciples and goals of AASL, by attend- 
ing meetings, and by lending your 
support in every way. Let us work 
together in harmony while carrying 
out the tasks before us, and we shall 
have a prosperous and fruitful year 
in AASL. Can we count on you? 


Profile of President 


AASL’s new president, Esther V. Burrin, 
was recently featured in her local paper as 


a “pioneer” among school librarians. She 
has an interesting and impressive back- 
ground of firsts for she was the first di- 
rector of school libraries and teaching ma- 
terials for the Indiana Department of Public 
Instruction from 1945-1953; the first Super- 
visor for school libraries in Indianapolis 
public schools, 1955-1956; and from 1956 
to 1958 she was the first coordinator of 
school libraries to the Metropolitan school 
district of Washington township just out- 
side Indianapolis. She is at present librarian 
of Westlane junior high school. 
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Esther Burrin has had teaching experience 
at both elementary and secondary levels and 
has also served in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation as school and children’s library spe- 
cialist. She brings to the presidency of 
AASL a recognition of the continuing need 
of the synthesis of education and librarian- 
ship as the basis of good school library 
service. Her ready smile and her capable 
mind will be evident at many AASL meet- 
ings during 1959-60 and her regular column 
in this periodical, “President’s Greetings’, 
will help keep the membership aware of 
current progress in AASL. 
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School Libraries and the National Defense 


Education Act 


MARYLYN DAVIS 
High School Librarian, Greenwich, Connecticut 


A well-attended symposium en- 
titled “Strengthening School Libraries 
through the National Defense Act” 
was held on Thursday, June 25, in the 
NEA Auditorium with Miss Esther 
Burrin, President-Elect of AASL, con- 
ducting the meeting. 

Mr. John G. Lorenz, Library Serv- 
ices Branch, U. S. Office of Education 
was the svmposium moderator. In 
explaining the NDEA, Mr. Lorenz 
stated that the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion has no direct connection with the 
Act which, passed in August 1958, 
is a more complex piece of legislation 
than the Library Services Act; how- 
ever, the Library Services Branch is 
closely affiliated in an unofficial ad- 
visory capacity. Although NDEA 
consists of ten programs which must 
be administered differently and in 
some cases separately, two of the areas 
are particularly applicable to school 
libraries. These are Title III: Finan- 
cial Assistance for Strengthening In- 
struction in Science, Mathematics. 
and Foreign Languages, and Title V: 
Guidance Counseling and Testing; 
Identification and Encouragement of 
Able Students. Funds appropriated 
for the implementation of Title III 
now total close to $60,000,000 and for 
Title V, over $7,000,000. 

For the most part, the programs 
are based on state plans which in turn 
reflect local recommendations. State 
plans are submitted for the four-year 
period of the Act and can be revised 
at any time. By the end of June, 1959, 
forty-eight states and territories had 
developed effective plans. 

After presenting this introductory 
information, Mr. Lorenz called upon 
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four specialists from the U. S. Office 
of Education who had been requested 
to identify certain areas of NDEA 
with school library cooperation and 
development. 

Dr. Paul E. Blackwood, Elementary 
Education Specialist, was formerly 
science supervisor and teacher in ele- 
mentary science education at Ohio 
State University. He discussed pri- 
marily the importance ‘e of the content 
of science books for children and was 
particularly concerned with the omis- 
sion of historical and supplementary 
ideas from textbooks published for 
children’s science classes. Dr. Black- 
wood stressed the need for better 
descriptions and explanations which 
could serve as guides to the children 
in formulating and understanding of 
how things operate or appear. 

Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, Specialist 
for Foreign Languages in the Division 
of State and Local School Systems, re- 
ported that language books for be- 
ginners will “center upon plausible 
communication situations, and the 
method will emphasize mimicry, mem- 
orizing, pattern drill, and dialogue 
practice.” Language laboratories are 
becoming increasingly vital in today’s 
high school programs. “The role of 
the library is important in this con- 
nection, since a section of the library 
can often be equipped for listening 
practice and language discs can be 
provided for home use as well.” 

Dr. Johnston further stressed the 
contribution of the school library in 
connection with the achievement of 
the cultural objective significant in 
foreign language teaching. Careful 
planning and cooperation by teachers 
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Members of NDEA symposium — (I. to r.) Dr. Ellsworth Obourn, Dr. Carroll Miller, Dr. 
Marjorie Johnston, John Lorenz, Dr. Paul Blackwood, from U. S. Office of Education; and 


Esther V. Burrin, Chairman. 


and librarians can establish, over a 
period of years, a collection of printed 
materials which should include books 
in English with foreign backgrounds, 
authentic current information found 
in foreign publications such as maga- 
zines and newspapers, adventure stor- 
ies, biographies of national heroes, 
episodes from history, school books 
for various subjects, children’s stories, 
cookbooks, service manuals, games, 
songbooks, theater programs, travel 
literature, picture dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias. This type of collection 
is useful for class discussion and sup- 
plementary reading. 

Specialist in Secondary School 
Science Instruction, Dr. Ellsworth 
Obourn, deplored the apathy toward 
intellectual materials in general and 
science in particular. He believes 
that science teachers and _ librarians 
have an obligation to alleviate these 
conditions both through materials and 
method. Dr. Obourn asserted that 
books in school science collections 
should: (1) contain deep conceptual 
understanding of mathematics and 
science; (2) create serious and con- 
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tinuing interest in these subjects; (3) 
develop taste and appreciation in the 
field; (4) encourage creativity and 
imagination; (5) develop desirable 
attitudes and methods of thought; and 
(6) emphasize science as a way of 
thought. 

Dr. Caroll Miller, Specialist for 
Preparation of Personnel Workers, 
stated that “Guidance is now a team 
affair . . . and the school librarian 
should certainly be a member of the 
team.” He described in-service train- 
ing as a very pressing need and one 
that requires library materials. For 
schools not able to afford such col- 
lections, Dr. Miller discussed the pos- 
sibility of assembling and circulating 
kits of suitable materials. 

Joint efforts on the part of the 
counselor and the librarian can fur- 
nish appropriate materials to parents 





as well as to students. Dr. Miller 
noted the matter of cataloging guid- 
ance materials as another example of 
team effort. These materials may be 
divided into three groups: (1) educa- 
tional and occupational information 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Begin Now! It Is Later Than You Think 


Planning ways to implement new standards 


The program at the State Assembly 
breakfast in Washington was devoted 
to implementation of the new stand- 
ards for school libraries, the actual 
publication of which will be available 
early in 1960. Each state association 
and each individual school librarian 
should begin at once planning ways 
to get the new standards into opera- 
tion. It is the purpose of AASL’s 
newly appointed Standards Imple- 
mentation Committee to provide ma- 
terials, leadership and program sug- 
gestions for implementation of the 
national standards, as well as to serve 
as a liaison committee with regional 
accrediting groups and with the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges. 

Purposes of implementation. The 
major aim is therefore to direct the 
attention of school librarians, educa- 


tors, and citizens to the job of devel- 
oping school libraries, so that every 
child may have the school library 
service he needs and deserves. This 
means that work must be done at the 
local, state and national levels with 
library, education, and civic groups 
to secure support for such services. It 
also means that the job must be ac- 
cepted by each and every school li- 
brarian as his individual responsibil- 
ity. 

One of the most fruitful devices 
used in the program at the Washing- 
ton conference was the buzz session 
held at each table on methods of 
implementation. Each of the 58 ta- 
bles turned in one question to which 
they wanted an dnswer. Some of 
these questions are answered here 
as a means of informing you about 
the work you can begin now to carry 


Presenting school library standards at the State Assembly Breakfast (1. to r.) Adelaide von 
Alven, Washington chairman for Breakfast; Joan Butler, Hertfordshire, England; Eleanor 
Ahlers; Mary Helen Mahar; Robert Amsden; Mary Gaver; Elenora Alexander; Frances 
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Henne; Esther V. Burrin; Robert Isenberg; Doris Holmes. 



















out in order to improve the school 
library service in your community 
and state by means of the new stan- 
dards. The questions are given ex- 
actly as turned in by each table. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

1. How early can parts of the stan- 
dards be duplicated for state meetings 
in 1959? 

The AASL Board gave permission 
for certain portions to be mimeo- 
graphed for use in states where, for 
example, two-year legislative pro- 
grams were imminent. Your state su- 
pervisor or Association President may 
contact the AASL Executive Secretary 
if such material is considered essen- 
tial in your state. At least one mimeo- 
graphed copy of the document was 
made available to each state in July. 

2. Will there be any preliminary 
promotional materials available for 
use this fall? 

No. The Publishing Department of 
ALA feels that everything should be 
simultaneously published. AASL has 
already received special grants from 
ALA to make possible the following 
promotional program in addition to 
the material distributed normally by 
the Publishing Department for any 
ALA publication. 

300 copies of the Standards with 
covering letter will be given free to 
a list of stategic non-library persons; 
the list and letter is being prepared 
by Virginia McJenkin of the Stan- 
dards Committee. 

300 copies of the Discussion Guide 
will be distributed along with the 
Standards; additional copies may be 
purchased by Associations and indivi- 
duals responsible for setting up meet- 
ings and discussions. This Guide has 
been prepared by Mary Peacock 
Douglas and will probably be a 16- 
page leaflet costing only a nominal 
sum. 

50,000 copies of a promotion leaflet 
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will be distributed free by AASL at 
library and educational meetings and 
by state associations and education 
officials. It has been prepared for us 
by Virginia Mathews, of the staff of 
the American Book Publishers Coun- 
cil, and is designed to present the 
“highlights” in such a way as to 
arouse and stimulate interest. It is 
primarily aimed at non-librarians. 


3. How do individual school librar- 
rarians get a copy of the new stan- 
dards? 

You order it from the ALA Publish- 
ing Department as soon as it is an- 
nounced; watch the ALA Bulletin and 
School Libraries. This, of course, will 
need to be a part of the professional 
equipment of every school librarian. 

4. How can we get articles publish- 
ed in such magazines as the NEA 
Journal, state education journals and 
similar periodicals to impress parents 
and administrators and to provide in- 
formation to be used in panel discus- 
sions, personal interviews, etc.?P 

AASL officers have already ar- 
ranged for the following publications: 

The November 1959 Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals will be a 250 page 
book on “The Effective High School 
Library,” edited by Laura K. Martin. 
It will contain articles by Robert 
Amsden, the Maplewood, N. J., Prin- 
cipal who made such a hit at the 
State Assembly breakfast, and by 
others who have worked on the stan- 
dards. You will want to alert your 
principal to this and order an extra 
copy for yourself. 

The November 1959 issue of The 
Instructor will contain a special sup- 
plement on elementary school librar- 
ies, planned by the AASL Committee 
on Elementary School Libraries with 
Ruth Foy as Chairman. 

The February 1960 issue of the 
ALA Bulletin will be a special issue 
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on the standards, edited by Elenora 
Alexander. Normally, about 10,000 
copies of this issue are reprinted for 
free distribution by AASL at the 
spring education meetings. 

The 1960 edition of the National Li- 
brary Week Handbook will devote 
the school library section to standards 
and ways of implementation through 
NLW. 

It will be the job of AASL’s Publi- 
cations Committee to develop plans 
for other articles in other magazines. 
As sugge sted by one table, the wo- 
men’s magazines and Readers Digest 
should not be neglected as possibili- 
ties; this avenue is most likely to be 
opened up to AASL through our rep- 
resentative on the NLW Steering 
Committee (Lillian Batchelor for 
1959-60). We must depend on state 
school library association officers, 
however, to carry the ball for this 
kind of promotion in state education 
magazines. This is one very import- 
tant service only you can put into 
effect. 

5. We want to know what means of 
communication there are to State Su- 
perintendents of Education, especially 
when there is no state school library 
consultant? 

“A cat can always look at a king!” 
You can have your state school library 
president write directly to the state 
superintendent and request a personal 
conference to discuss this matter of 
vital concern to the schools of your 
state. Or, you can ask the President 

r Executive Secretary of your state 
aac association to help you 
or to suggest persons who can intro- 
duce you. Don’t underestimate your 
own importance and remember that 
you will be discussing a matter of vital 
concern to the children of your state. 
You should also always make use of 
state department of “education per- 
sonnel. Directors of curriculum, su- 
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pervisors of elementary or secondary 
schools will be particularly strategic 
and should welcome the opportunity 
to be of service to your organization. 
They can be especially helpful, too, 
in program planning. 

6. How can we secure the service 
of these effective representatives from 
the 21 educational agencies to inter- 
pret the standards at the state level? 

At this date, the list cannot be re- 
leased because our Executive Secre- 
tary is still negotiating with these or- 
ganizations the nature of the ac- 
knowledgment that will be made in 
the Standards document. Also, most 
of the representatives, though not all, 
are from the New York area; it is 
hoped that we can print the list in 
the next School Libraries. We can re- 
port, however, that Robert Amsden 
will speak at the spring conference of 
the NASSP. If your principal is going, 
be sure to tell him to attend this meet- 
ing, if no other. 


7. What is the most effective means 
of presenting these new standards to 
other educational groups? 

Almost every state has _ state 
chapters of such national organiza- 
tions as the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, American 
Association of School Administrators, 
etc. Your school library officers could 
first of all make an appointment for a 
conference with several of the officers 
of another organization to inform 
them about your new standards. This 
may be followed up by an invitation 
on your part to attend one of your 
own meetings on the standards, in- 
cluding dinners or any other appropri- 
ate session of your conference. If 
these state groups have an executive 
secretary, never overlook the strategic 
importance of this official for liaison 
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Such activity will provide 


purposes. 


a natural setting for exchange of in- 
vitations and planning for a confer- 
ence on topics of mutual concern. 


8. To what extent are the new stan- 
dards reflected in the revised Evalua- 
tive Criteria? 

To a considerable extent. Liaison 
work of this kind was assigned to the 
standing committee on Standards by 
the AASL Board. To this end, Alice 
Lohrer worked during 1958 and 1959 
with the staff of the Cooperative 
Study on the revision of “Form F” of 
the old Evaluative Criteria. The 
manuscript for the 1960 edition has 
already been reviewed by the AASL 
Board and by the Co- Chairman of 
the Standards Committee; the new 
Evaluative Criteria and our new stan- 
dards will, we believe, nicely support 
and complement each other. 


9. With so few schools meeting the 
standards of 1945, what can we do to 
achieve the new standards? 

In the first place, this question is 
based on an assumption that may or 
may not be true; but, assuming this is 
true, what can you do? If it is the 
case, you can make use of such a sit- 
uation to make your case even more 
shocking One of the most important 
steps each school librarian can take 
now, in the fall of 1959, before the 
new standards appear, is to evaluate 
your school library by the old stan- 
dards. Make this a formal written 
evaluation and if your library does in 
fact fall below the 1945 standards, 
present the material to your principal 
and superintendent and ask for an 
opportunity to discuss the situation 
with them. Then, when the standards 
appear, you will be ready to evaluate 
your library by the new document 
and to make plans with your faculty 
and principal for reaching the goals 
set by the new standards. 

One final suggestion is, “Don’t be 
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a lone wolf!” If there are other school 
librarians in your school district, work 
with them to prepare a total evalua- 
tion of the deficiencies on a system- 
wide basis. If you are the only school 
librarian, begin now discussion with 
your superintendent of plans for a 
system-wide evaluation of the school 
library needs in the entire school sys- 
tem. 


10. What help can AASL give to 
state school library associations? 

The ALA budget for 1959-60 has al- 
lotted to AASL the sum of $1100.00 
for six “pilot projects.” It is intended 
to select six states which present plans 
for a state meeting on standards to 
be held between January 1 and June 
30, 1960; each state will be assisted by 
help in program planning, payment of 
expenses of a nationally known speak- 
er, and provision of some materials. 
If you are a state association officer 
and have not already received the re- 
lease on this, write to the AASL Exe- 
cutive Secretary at headquarters for 
a copy. 

Answers to other questions result- 
ing from the buzz sessions will be 
given in the next issue of School Li- 
braries! 


Mary Gaver, Chairman, 
Standards Implementation Committee 


How Can THE INDIVIDUAL 
ScHOOL LIBRARIAN CONTRIBUTE 
To IMPLEMENTATION? 


(Based on a discussion at the April 1959 
conference of the Illinois Association of 
School Librarians ) 

In the individual school 
Make announcements about standards. 
Prepare special program on standards. 
Organize workshop or teachers’ meeting 


on topic. 
During orientation week, plan an infor- 
mative talk on standards and _ their 


meaning to this school. 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Award and Scholarship Opportunities 


in School Librarianship 
JANE STREBEL and MARY FRANCES KENNON 


Let’s be informed about opportuni- 
ties available to us. 

All school librarians , prospective 
school librarians, and everyone inter- 
ested in the recruitment of good can- 
didates for school librarianship should 
be aware of the following award and 
scholarship opportunities in school li- 
brarianship and either apply for them 
themselves or encourage other worthy 
candidates to do so. 


Loans For CoLLeGE STUDENTS 
(Tire IL) AvamasLe IN THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 
Or 1958 
Many school librarians know cap- 
able and worthy high school or col- 
lege students who are interested in 
becoming school librarians but are 
unable to finance the required edu- 
cational program. Informing these 
students of the availability of loans 
through the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 and encouraging 
them to apply to the colleges and 
universities for them could become a 
positive activity in the area of re- 
cruitment. This is a growing pro- 
gram; federal funds available for it 
will almost double in the next four 

years. 
Who is eligible? 
The law requires that each appli- 
cant be a full-time undergraduate 
or graduate student, that he be in 
need of financial assistance, and 
that he is, in the opinion of his in- 
stitution, capable of maintaining 
good standing in his chosen course 
of study. 
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mittee. 


How many students studying for a 

career in librarianship qualify in this 

category? 
Persons training to become librar- 
ians are eligible for loans. Futher- 
more, those loan recipients who 
serve as public school librarians or 
teacher librarians will be entitled 
to have as much as 50% of their 
loans cancelled. This cancellation 
will be at the rate of 10% for each 
year of service, up to a maximum 
period of 5 years. 

How are recipients for loans selected? 
Students are selected by a college 
or university itself on the basis of 
need and superior academic back- 
ground. 

What should the student do first, if 

he wishes to get a loan? 

He should find out whether the col- 
lege or university of his choice is 
establishing a loan fund with Fed- 
eral assistance. He can inquire of 
the institution or he can secure a 
free copy of the publication, THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE — STU- 
DENT LOAN PROGRAM, by writ- 
ing to: Student Loan Section, Di- 
vision of Higher Education, Office 





Jane Strebel is Consultant in Library Serv- 
ice for the Minneapolis Public Schools and 
Chairman of the AASL Committee on 
Awards. Mary Frances Kennon is the As- 
sistant Adviser of School Libraries, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, and is a member of the 
Grolier Americana Scholarship Award Com- 
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of Education, Departmentof Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

If it is, he should make his applica- 
tion to the financial aid officer of 
the institution. The student should 
remember, however, that since the 
amount any one institution may re- 
ceive is limited, the funds may be 
quickly exhausted, at least in the 
larger institutions. 

Exactly how much can a student 

borrow? 

A student can borrow as much as 
$5,000, but not more than $1,000 
in any fiscal year. Most loans, how- 
ever, will probably be for lesser 
amounts, and there undoubtedly 
will not be many students requiring 
loans for 5-year periods. 

How are the loans to be paid back? 
The student’s note will call for re- 
payment in 10 equal annual install- 
ments, beginning 1 year after the 
date on which he stops being a full- 
time student. But, if the borrower 


wishes, he may repay in graduated 
periodic installments. 

How much interest? 
Interest rate is 3 per cent a year 
starting with the first payment. The 


money is loaned without interest 
during the years of study and for 
1 year thereafter. 

Suppose a student finds himself in a 

position to pay off faster, can he do so? 
Yes, The loan may be repaid in 
whole, or in part, at any time within 
the specified limit. Interest pay- 
ments will be reduced accordingly. 


Suggestions of Things To Do: 

Order a copy of GUIDE TO THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCA- 
TION ACT OF 1958 (Catalog No. 
FS 5.4:553) from the U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office @ 30 cents. In- 
formation about Title IV, Fellowships, 
may be of additional interest to you. 
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Request a free copy of THE NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE STUDENT 
LOAN PROGRAM from Student 
Loan Section, Division of Higher 
Education, Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 

Secure information about the avail- 
ability of these loans through the 
counseling department in the institu- 
tions of higher learning in your state. 

Inform every school librarian in 
your area about the availability of 
loans to college students who are pre- 
paring for a career in education in- 
cluding school librarianship. 

Follow up on those instances in 
which librarians have encouraged 
students to take advantage of this 
loan program. 


GROLIER-AMERICANA SCHOLARSHIP 
In ScHoot LIBRARIANSHIP 


Application forms for the 1960 Gro- 
lier-Americana Scholarships in School 
Librarianship will be mailed in Octo- 
ber to schools of library education 
throughout the United States. These 
scholarships, established in 1956 by 
The Grolier Society, Inc., of New York 
with funds given by the Grolier 
Foundation, are administered by the 
American Association of School Libra- 
rians of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Two scholarships of $1,000 each are 
awarded every year for the profes- 
sional education of school librarians 
—one to a graduate library school, 
the other to a school offering an un- 
dergraduate program in library edu- 
cation. Two schools are selected from 
those applying, on the basis of dem- 
onstrated need for scholarships in 
school librarianship, scope of library 
education programs for school librar- 
ians, and the geographic locations of 
the institutions. According to the 
terms of the award, the institutions 
should be in different parts of the 
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country and should not be previous 
recipients of the awards. Selection 
of students to receive the scholarships 
is left to the discretion of the schools. 
If a school wishes, it may use the 
$1,000 for more than one student. 
The first Grolier-Americana Schol- 
arships in School Librarianship were 
awarded in 1957 to the Department 
of Librarianship, Western Michigan 
University (undergraduate), and the 
School of Library Service, Columbia 
University (graduate). Western 
Michigan selected as its recipient 
Grace Bailey of Stockbridge, Mich- 
igan, who used the award for study 
toward the B.S. degree which she 
received in June, 1959. Miss Bailey 
has been appointed librarian of 
Clintondale High School, Clinton- 
dale, Michigan. She has applied for 
admission to a graduate library school 
for work on the M.S. in L.S. degree. 
Miss Jane Wright, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, received 
the scholarship from Columbia Uni- 
versity and completed her Master of 
Science Degree in the spring of 1959. 
In 1958 the Grolier-Americana 
Scholarships in School Librarianship 
went to the Department of Library 
Service, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee (undergraduate), 
and to the School of Librarianship, 
University of Washington (graduate), 
Mrs. Helen Smythe Lovell, of Tipton- 
ville, recipient of the University of 
Tennessee scholarship, graduated in 
1959 as the top-ranking student of her 
class of 530 students. Mrs. Darlene 
Penhaluric of Bellingham and Seattle 
was selected as the University of 
Washington recipient. A former teach- 
er and public librarian, Mrs. Penha- 
luric received her master’s degree in 
library science in August and will 
be employed this year as an elemen- 
tary school librarian. : 
The 1959 awards were made to the 
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Department of Library Science, Mon- 
tana State College, Bozeman (under- 
graduate), and the Library School, 
Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge (graduate). Montana State 
College is dividing the award among 
several people so that many parts of 
the state will benefit. Louisiana State 
University has awarded the scholar- 
ship to a very promising high school 
librarian, Mrs. Billie Monzingo. 

The Award Committee hopes that 
many schools of library education will 
submit applications for the scholar- 
ships. Application forms, with a bro- 
chure describing terms of the awards 
and directions for application, will be 
addressed to the director of each 
school of library education. Applica- 
tions should be completed and re- 
turned promptly to: Dorothy A. Mc- 
Ginniss, Chairman, Grolier-Americana 
Scholarship Award Committee, Su- 
pervisor of Library Services, Balti- 
more County Board of Education, 
Towson, Maryland. 


GrouieR Society AWARD For 
READING GUIDANCE 


The Grolier Society Award of $500 
has been presented annually since 
1953 by the American Library Asso- 
ciation to a practicing children’s or 
young people's librarian who has car- 
ried on outstanding activities and 
reading guidance programs to stimu- 
late reading among children and 
young people. Recipients may be 
either in school or public library work. 

The award is financed through an 
annual contribution to ALA by the 
Grolier Society. Nominations may be 
made by any interested person and 
should be sent with five copies of a 
statement of achievement to Chair- 
man, Grolier Society Award, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 50 East 
Huron, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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E. P. Durron — JoHN Macrae AWARD 
For ADVANCEMENT OF LIBRARY 
SERVICE TO CHILDREN AND 
Younc PEOPLE 


The E. P. Dutton—John Macrae 
Award of $1,000 is made annually by 
the American Library Association for 
specialized study in an accredited 
graduate library school . . . planned 
or directed service in an established 
department of a public library or in 
a school library . . . study of library 
service to children or youth in the 
United States or abroad . . . a project 
or investigation which promises to 
have significance in the librarian’s 
own professional growth and also 
contribute to the field . . . study in an 
institution of higher education in 
areas which contribute to a better un- 
derstanding of library service to chil- 
dren and youth — such as psychology, 
sociology, literature or other : related 
subjects. The award was donated to 
the American Library Association by 


the E. P. Dutton Company in June, 
1952, as a part of the centennial cele- 
bration of the company. It was ac- 
cepted by the ALA Council in June, 
1952. 


The 1959 recipient of the award 
was Richard L. Darling, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Library Science, School of 
Education, Montana State University. 
The award is to be used to present a 
series of workshops in story-telling 
and other children’s activities in li- 
braries. These workshops are intend- 
ed to facilitate improved library serv- 
ice to children in Montana and serve 
as a pattern for similar improvements 
elsewhere. 

Application blanks and more com- 
plete details on how one may qualify 
for the award may be secured by writ- 
ing to the Chairman, Dutton- Macrae 
Award Committee, American Library 
Association, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 








Before and After 


Written and illustrated by 


A re-creation of the ancient 
days when giant reptiles 
prowled the earth and winged 
their way through the sky. 


“Tiluminating text . . . vividly 


Ages 10-14. 
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MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


DINOSAURS 


LOIS and LOUIS DARLING 


illustrated.” —Virginia Kirkus. 
Cloth. $2.95 


———WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, 425 Park Avenue South, N. Y. 16— 
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By Book Week, November 1-7, the 
school year is well underway. Your 
veteran book explorers have been in 
and out of the library countless times 
and a number of your teachers have 
stopped by to tell you of special units 
they are ‘planning. Book Week is 
therefore a good time to concentrate 
on recruiting new book explorers. 
Plan an event—a special exhibit, a 
program, a tea, a round of book talks 
— that will encourage the reluctant to 
consider the advantages of exploring 
books. 

“I joined the Navy to see the world” 
— show your new recruits the world in 
books and try to spot a port of call 
they would enjoy. Readers like or- 
dinarv seamen must be trained to be 
explorers so they can find their bear- 
ings in the sea of words. Particularly 
the younger recruits must genuinely 
believe howe are some really wonder- 
ful books to read once they learn the 
ropes. 

For your veteran readers, the Book 
Week theme, “Go Exploring in 
Books”, could be interpreted as read- 
ing widely. During this week they 
could study the world of books and 
find out which areas they still might 
explore. Having picked a new area 
they might chart a course — make a 
booklist of three or four titles. 

Book Week is also important for 
parents. This is a traditional time for 
a parents’ program about books and 
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MAKE THE MOST OF BOOK WEEK 


for a book fair. Book Week’s first 
theme was “More Books in the 
Home!” It continues to be an import- 
ant one, forty-one years later! 

In connection with whatever special 
event you, the school or the parent's 
group plan for Book Week, remember 
to contact your local paper and radio 
or TV station. This is one of the best 
possible times to see that children’s 
books and the importance of reading 
get into the press, and your contri- 
bution will help. 

To assist you in your Book Week 
campaign, the Children’s Book Coun- 
cil has prepared a number of new ma- 
terials: a poster; streamers; book- 
marks; sheets of seals to decorate an- 
nouncements, book reports, letters 
etc., category signs; matching “I am a 
Book Explorer” tags; and book explor- 
er folders. All of these and more are 
described in your coral and black 
Book Week folder-order form. (If 
you have not received this folder 
write to Box S. L. Children’s Book 
Council, 50 West 53rd St., NYC). 
With your order for Book Week ma- 
terials will be a small folder of sug- 
gestions and a sample publicity re- 
lease. The Council can also supply 
glossy prints of the poster and stream- 
ers if your newspaper or magazine 
needs them. — Joanna Foster, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Children’s Book Coun- 
cil, Inc. 
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FUTILITY THE TAPIR 

Story and Pictures 

by ROBERTA MOYNIHAN 

Futility never made much of a move in any 
direction. But one morning this torpid tapir 
decided to get up! Ages 4-7 $2.00 


THE GROUNDHOG 

AND HIS SHADOW 

Story and Pictures by KURT WIESE 

Mr. Groundhog rashly sells his shadow, but is 
lonely without it. How he gets it back is tick- 
lingly told. Ages 4-7 $2.25 


NORMAN THE DOORMAN 
Story and Pictures by DON FREEMAN 
Norman, the beguiling mouse-doorman of an 
art museum, has a lofty ambition which, aston- 
ishingly, comes true! Ages 4-7 $3.00 


SPACE WITCH 

Story and Pictures by DON FREEMAN 

When Tilly Ipswitch tries outer space she finds 

that, for haunting, there’s no space like home! 
Ages 4-7 $2.00 


THE MAGNIFICENT PUMPKIN 
By VALDINE PLASMATI 
Illustrated by Heidi Ogawa 
Milly and Bill had grown the pumpkin all by 
themselves, but it took the whole family to 
win first prize. Ages 4-7 $2.50 


NINE DAYS TO CHRISTMAS 

By MARIE HALL ETS 

and AURORA LABASTIDA 

Illustrated by Marie Hall Ets 

Ceci, a little Mexican girl, has her very own 
Christmas festival with her first pifiata. Exqui- 
site full-color drawings. Ages 4-7 $3.25 





MADELINE AND THE GYPSIES 
Story and Pictures 

by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 

In a Paris aglow with Bemelmans’ brilliant 
color, gypsies rescue Madeline when she is 
stuck atop a Ferris wheel. Ages 5-8 $3.50 
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e glorio 
OTTO IN TEXAS nds To 
Story and Pictures ere Pipp 
by WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS ' 
Otto, the giant dog, and Duke, his mast INTIE 
Texas and outfox a new brand of outlay ANN S 
oil rustler. Ages 5-9 Sustrated 
exciting 
ppi Long: 
BAMBINO GOES HOME 
Story and Pictures 
by GEORGES SCHREIBER PTAL 
The little clown uses his talents to sy THEL? 
American boy that circus and candy 
derstood in any language. Ages 6-9 
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MAGNUS AND THE SQUI 
By HANS PETERSON FY L 
Illustrated by Ilon Wikland MES 
In a seaside city in Sweden a friendship JAMES 
between a little boy, a big boy, anda strated 
squirrel. Ages 6-9 5 home 

t Emporit 
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THE LONG-NOSED PRIN 
By PRISCILLA HALLOW ELL E ISL 


Illustrated by Rita Fava YOLL~ 
The chosen prince makes fun of Pigotograp/ 
Felicity’s nose, but in this merry spomperb pho 
finds true love anyway. Ages 6-10 § Maine a: 

p With an 
A SANTO FOR PASQUALIRE HO 
By ANN NOLAN CLARK ritten an 
Illustrated by Mary Villarejo VALEN 


An orphan longed to have a likeness @ingtime ; 
patron saint. How this came about Miive carry 
touching story. Ages 6-10 Biian river 


THE TENEMENT TREE sk 
W ritten and Illustrated by KATES ° A 

- : rated 
Tino and his country aunt make a Wo 








book about plants and animals that 1 hoe 
his city neighbors. Ages 7-10 liane life 
DENNY AND RUMM 
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exciting. 


THE INDIAN MAGIC 

By LESTER ROWNTREE 
Illustrated by Roberta Moynihan 
A boy’s dream of learning to talk with 
comes true through his belief in a blind 
Indian’s prophecy. Ages 7-11 
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pPl IN THE SOUTH SEAS #82 >> 
ASTRID LINDGREN a a 

strated by Louis S. Glanzman Pi 
e glorious adventures of Pippi and her a 
knds Tommy and Annika, on an island 

ere Pippi’s father is king. Ages 8-12 $2.00 


UNTIE ROBBO 

ANN SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 

bitrated by Christopher Brooker 

b exciting story of a sort of elderly Scottish 
ppi Longstocking. New edition. 
Ages 8-12 $2.50 
APTAIN GHOST 

THELMA HARRINGTON BELL 
corations by Corydon Bell 

ree delightful children turn a fallen tree 
0 a make-believe ship and solve an exciting 
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#> with an old shepherd. 


stery. Ages 9-12 $2.75 


IEY LIKE YOU BETTER 

JAMES GARFIELD 

strated by Robert Greiner 

nen homeless Billy Watson enters Schultz's 
tEmporium a new life starts for him, in the 
tid of television. Ages 9-12 $2.75 


E ISLAND SHEPHERD 

YOLLA NICLAS 

otographs by the Author 

perb photographs tell of David's summer 
Maine and of his wonderful new friend- 
Ages 9-12 $3.00 


HE HONEY BOAT 


ritten and Illustrated 





VALENTI ANGELO S- @- HILA 
ringtime adventures of two lively boys on a ys cage 
me carrying beehives up and down an NS 
lian river. Ages 9-12 $3.00 WEL 





HE CHEERFUL HEART 
ELIZABETH JANET GRAY 


ustrated by Kazue Mizumura 


ui helps her family rebuild their lives after 


bombing of Tokyo. Fascinating picture of 
anese life. Ages 9-12 $3.00 






RUMMER BOY 

DR MONTCALM 

WILMA PITCHFORD HAYS 
ustrated by Alan Moyler —— 
t fall of Quebec in 1759, from the view- 





ya" of a French drummer boy. Authentic 


lexciting, Ages 10-14 $2.75 


*PRIZEWINNERS 


New York Herald Tribune Children’s Spring Book Festival 





625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


AN EDGE 
OF THE FOREST 


ONE TO MAKE READY 

By ELSPETH BRAGDON 

Illustrated by Lilian Obligado 

Minta of Cranberry Cove, Maine, hates the 
idea of growing up. But an eventful summer 
changes her viewpoint. Ages 10-13 $2.75 


CORRIE AND THE YANKEE 

By MIMI COOPER LEVY 

Illustrated by Ernest Crichlow 

A deeply moving story of a ten-year-old Negro 
girl who hides and cares for a wounded 
Yankee soldier. Ages 10-14 $3.00 


AN EDGE OF THE FOREST* 

By AGNES SMITH 

Illustrated by Roberta Moynihan 

A sensitive story of a black lamb who, driven 
into the forest, was cared for and protected 
by a leopardess. Ages 11-15 $3.00 































THE ROMANCE 

OF CHEMISTRY: From Ancient 
Alchemy to Nuclear Fission 

By KEITH GORDON IRWIN 
Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli 

Great men in chemistry, from the days when 
men searched for the “philosopher's stone” 
to modern times. H.S. Age $3.75 


PICTURES TO LIVE WITH 

By BRYAN HOLME 

Over 150 Reproductions; 8 in Color 

An exciting variety, from the most ancient to 
the most modern. Lively, illuminating com- 
mentary. H.S. Age $4.50 


MEN, ANTS, AND ELEPHANTS: 
Size in the Animal World 

By PETER WEYL 

Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli 

How size affects our ability to do things and 
its effect on hearing, sight, and the strength 
of our bodies. H. S. Age $3.00 


THE RED PONY 
By JOHN STEINBECK k | 
Illustrated by Wesley Dennis 

A modern classic. New edition. Companion to 
The Pearl. H.S. Age $2.75 
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2 Indispensable New Editions Now Read 


1959 New 8th EDITION 
SEARS LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS 





















\ 

By Bertha M. Frick 610p. $5.00 

Particularly useful for small and medium sized libraries, and also for special libraries for I 

material outside their fields of specialization. Headings follow the Library of Congress form, V 

and ample “see” and “see also” references are provided. V 

THIS NEW 8TH EDITION FEATURES; a 

1. Approximately 300 new subjects, such as Automation, Little league baseball, Outer space, h 

Television and children, etc. y: 

2. More direct and more modern terminology, e.g., Exceptional children, instead of Children, ( 

Abnormal and backward; Barrels instead of Coopers and cooperage,. 

3. Simplification and standardization of form divisions. t 

4. “SUGGESTIONS FOR THE BEGINNER IN SuBJECT HEADING Work,” completely rewritten by the a 
Editor and designed to help the inexperienced person in the use of the List. 

Also included are Dewey classification numbers for all subject headings, assigned by the s 

Decimal Classification Office from the new 8th Abridged Edition of Dewey. ¢ 





AND ALSO—THE 


NEW 8th ABRIDGED DEWEY DECIMAL 


\ 
t 
l 
; 
s 
] 
CLASSIFICATION AND RELATIVE INDEX; 
I 
1959 495p. $6.50} 
An abridgement of Edition 16 of the DC. Contains 2097 table entries and 18,000 index : 
entries. 

Intended to meet the needs of general libraries, the new abridged edition will be especially 1 
useful in: I 
1. Small public, college, and junior college libraries I 
2. School libraries of all sizes. .. é 
3. Branch and juvenile collections { 
4. Special libraries i 
5. Large libraries which have relatively small collections in certain subject fields. .« 

6. Private and personal libraries 
Contains 20 pages of introduction and explanations, 220 pages of Tables, and 255 pages of 









relative index; plus First, Second, and Third Summaries. It will serve equally well for books, : 
circulars, photographs or microfilms. It has been called “The Indispensable Tool” for librarians. 
{ 
Order Your Copy Today From — ; 
\ 
se 
The H. W. Wilson Company 
( 






950 University Ave. * New York City 52 
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As my term of office draws to an 
end, 1 am more than ever aware of the 
honor which you bestowed upon me. 
While the responsibilities have been 
heavy, the results of our association 
have been most gratifying. Not only 
have I gained personal satisfaction in 
what has been achieved, but also our 
work together has broadened in scope 
and vision. I have been fortunate to 
have had the assistance of Eleanor 
Ahlers, who for almost two years as 
executive secretary, has maintained 
the continuity of service necessary to 
a forward moving program. 

During the past year, the member- 
ship of the American Association of 
School Librarians has made two ma- 
jor decisions. You will remember that 
you indicated through communica- 
tions received from your state school 
library organization that you wanted 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES continued as a 
separate publication. The Board of 
Directors so voted, giving the maga- 
zine top priority in the 1959-60 budget 
request. A very capable editorial 
staff has been appointed to serve for 
the next several years. This editorial 
staff met this past Sunday to study 
the policy statement drawn up dur- 
ing Midwinter which sets forth staff 
responsibilities, and to project definite 
plans for improving the publication. I 
am confident that such a dedicated 
group as this one will be successful in 
its endeavor to make SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES all that you want it to be. 

The other major decision was reach- 
ed when you instructed the AASL 
Board of Directors, via a mail vote 
of 1574 to 74 to take steps necessary 
for AASL to become a department of 
the National Education Association 
while remaining a division of the 
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Report of AASL President at 


Washington Conference 


American Library Association. The 
ALA Executive Board gave its ap- 
proval to this pro- 
posal during Mid- 
winter. Just yester- 
day, the ALA ‘Coun- 
cil followed © suit. 
Next week in St. 
Louis, the NEA 
Board of Directors 
and in turn the NEA Representative 
Assembly will consider departmental 
status for AASL. Let me remind you 
that before final approval is given, 
the proposition has to be brought be- 
fore the Representative Assembly at 
two successive annual conferences; 
namely, this year and again next year. 

After much rewriting, the final draft 
of the Standards for School Libraries 
will soon be in the hands of the ALA 
Publishing Department. Copies were 
sent simultaneously to the representa- 
tives of the twenty educational organi- 
zations on the Standards Advisory 
Committee and to the president and 
executive secretary in each instance, 
to secure their approval so that the 
names of their respective organiza- 
tions may be listed on the title page. 
I should like to take this opportunity 
to express appreciation to all those 
who have had a part in the revision; 
in particular to these two: to Frances 
Henne, who has worked under terrific 
pressures and who assumed almost 
sole responsibility for the final editing; 
to Ruth Ersted, the able co-chairman 
of the Standards Committee. 

In connection with the Standards, it 
is appropriate to mention that during 
Midwinter the AASL Board of Direc- 
tors recorded its approval of the li- 
brary section of the 1960 edition of 
the Evaluative Criteria of the Co- 
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operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. Several possible titles for 
the section were considered with final 
recommendation given to “Instruc- 
tional Materials Services — Library 
and Audio-Visual.” 

The new AASL Standards Commit- 
tee, through special subcommittees, 
will concern itself with a continuous 
study of the maintenance, implemen- 
tation, and support not only of the 
standards set forth by our own or- 
ganization, but also of those of re- 
gional accrediting agencies. In fact, 
the committee has already made de- 
finite progress in this direction. 

Many of you have inquired about 
the omission of a discussion of school 
libraries in Dr. John Conant’s study, 
“The American High School Today.” 
For your information, since the first 
announcement that such a study was 
to be undertaken, AASL’s immediate 
past president, AASL’s Executive Sec- 
retary, and your present president 
have had correspondence and conver- 
sations with Dr. Conant, urging him 
to give consideration to school library 
services. The explanation which he 
has made is quoted herewith: 

My silence on such matters as li- 
brary, laboratory, and physical 
education facilities in the high 
school should not be interpreted to 
mean either that I consider these 
areas unimportant or that I con- 
sider them adequate. Because I 
had a limited amount of time and 
because these areas are covered by 
accrediting agencies, I concentra- 
ted on curriculum. 

Dr. Conant would certainly agree 
with us that the comprehensive 
curriculum which he advocates can 
only be achieved with a real school 
library and that a real school library 
can only be supported by the size of 
school he recommends. 


The passage of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 resulted, 
among other things, in an attempt to 
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explore the possibility of coordinating 
AASL activities with those of other 
organizations affected by the Act and 
to determine ways in which the Na- 
tional Act could best be implemented 
in furthering mutual interests. Among 
those approached through personal 
conferences or correspondence were 
the presidents and executive secretar- 
ies of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, the National 
Science Teachers Association, The 
Modern Language Association, the 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, and the NEA depart- 
ments of Audio-Visual Instruction and 
Vocational Education. An evaluation 
of the results of these effects will have 
to be made at a later date as the 
amount of tangible evidence of such 
cooperation is meager at this writing. 

More satisfying results were experi- 
enced, however, when a similar ap- 
proach was made to the Council of 
Chief State School Officers. In this 
instance, Dr. Lillian Batchelor was 
appointed to serve on a special com- 
mittee of the Council to prepare a 
guide in which standards for the pur- 
chase of equipment and materials un- 
der Title III of the NDEA are to be 
set forth. Dr. Pauline O’Melia, rep- 
resenting the Children’s Services Di- 
vision and the Young Adult Services 
Division, was invited to assist Dr. 
Batchelor; also, Jean Crabtree, Chair- 
man of the AASL Instructional Ma- 
terials Committee. The particular as- 
signment, which had to be completed 
in three weeks, called for the selection 
of a group of specialists, one each in 
the area of elementary science, gen- 
eral science, biology, physics, chemis- 
try, mathematics, and modern lan- 
guages to compile a bibliography for 
inclusion in the section on printed ma- 
terials in the guide. A school librar- 
ian was teamed with each specialist. 
AASL is especially grateful to the 
specialists and librarians, to Dr. 
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Batchelor, Dr. O’Melia, and Miss 
Crabtree; to the Executive Secretary 
of CSD and YASD, and to our own 
Executive Secretary for the dispatch 
with which this assignment was ac- 
complished. 

Recently, the AASL Awards and 
Scholarships Committee prepared and 
sent to the State Assembly and to 
State School Library Supervisors a 
communication giving information on 
loans for college students available in 
Title II]. Additional activities in re- 
lation to the Act carried on through 
the AASL office were reported by our 
Executive Secretary. 

Now for a discussion of other pub- 
lications. The Elementary School 
Libraries Committee has compiled a 
bibliography of magazine articles on 
elementary school libraries and _ is 
completing one of state publications. 
This committee is serving in an advis- 
ory capacity to Dr. Hilary Deason, 
Director of the Library Program of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, in setting up a 
policy whereby 1000 elementary 
schools will be selected this fall to 
participate in the Traveling Science 
Library for Elementary Schools. This 
exhibit is to be similar to the Travel- 
ing High School Science Library with 
which you are familiar. The Com- 
mittee is also being consulted about 
a supplement to the November issue 
of The Instructor, which is to have 
as its theme, “A National Goal — 
Central Library in Every Elementary 
School.” 

The Instructional Materials Com- 
mittee is in the process of review ing 
a bibliography for “the slow reader” 
which was prepared jointly by CSD 
and YASD for AASL. It will be ready 
for distribution in the fall. The re- 
search study of “The Secondary 
School Teacher and Library Services” 
was completed by the NEA Research 
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Division in October. It, along with 
the overview and study guide distri- 
buted by AASL, has provided mate- 
rial for discussion at national and 
state educational meetings and for 
individual school systems endeavor- 
ing to improve school library services 
at the secondary level. The promotion 
of the use of the study has been as- 
sured by the Secondary School Li- 
braries Committee. In preparation 
for a bulletin concerning the status 
of school librarians, the Committee 
on Improving and Extending School 
Library Service is studying the certi- 
fication requirements for school li- 
brarians. Speaking of bulletins, the 
one now being edited for the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals by Laura Martin will be a most 
important addition to the field of 
school library literature, awakening 
the interest of secondary school prin- 
cipals. This issue to which many of 
you have contributed is to be publish- 
ed in November. 

The impetus which has been given 
to the development of school libraries 
is reflected in the work of AASL. 
Never at any time has more interest 
in books and reading and the need 
for superior school libraries been so 
strongly demonstrated. 

When I first became active in our 
national professional association, I 
had the privilege of representing you 
on the ALA Council along with your 
incoming president. A few years 
later, I collaborated with her in fram- 
ing the School Library Bill of Rights. 
During these many years of close as- 
sociation, I have been impressed with 
her qualities of leadership, her pro- 
fessional competency, and her bal- 
anced poise and personality. To you 
Esther Burrin, I now present this 
gavel, knowing that you will wield it 
wisely and well. 


Elenora Alexander 





Conference Highlights for School Librarians 





(Left to right) Jessie Boyd, California; Lil- 
lian Batchelor, Pennsylvania; Virginia Mc- 
Jenkin, Georgia. 


AASL TEA 

One of the first highlights of the 
Washington Conference for school 
librarians was the tea held in the 
John Wesley Powell auditorium of the 
Cosmos Club. Gladys Miller and Elva 
Smith were the competent chairmen 
for this event. 

Almost four hundred school librar- 
ians, as well as librarians from other 
fields and representatives from pub- 
lishing houses attended. They were 
greeted by Esther Burrin, president- 
elect of AASL; Elenora Alexander, 
AASL president; Emerson Green- 
away, president of ALA; Dorotha 
Dawson, secretary of AASL; Benja- 
min Powell, president-elect of ALA; 
Eleanor Ahlers, executive secretary of 
AASL; and Kenneth Vance, treasurer 
of AASL. The atmosphere of con- 
genialitv created a leisurely occasion 
for renewing friendships, and was a 
delightful preface to the many pro- 
fessional meetings of special interest 
to school librarians. 


STATE ASSEMBLY BREAKFAST 
The setting, Washington, D. C. and 

the Mayflower Hotel; the occasion, 

the State Assembly Breakfast. Friends 
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greeted each other outside the ball- 
room and excitement prevailed. This 
was the meeting where the “Imple- 
mentation of the New Standards for 
School Libraries” was to be presented 
to the AASL membership. 


Miss Elenora Alexander, AASL 
president, greeted the membership 
and introduced the guests at the head 
table. She then presented Miss Mary 
Gaver, chairman of the Standards 
Committee for Implementation, and 
she in turn introduced the speakers 
of the morning. Dr. Frances Henne 
presented the “Philosophy, Frame- 
work and Highlights of the New Stan- 
dards.” The assembled group of four 
hundred and twenty AASL members 
expressed appreciation and gratitude 
to Miss Henne and Miss Ruth Ersted, 
co-chairman, and the members of the 
Standards Committee for their out- 
standing work and contribution to 
the school library profession. 

Miss Gaver then introduced Mr. 
Robert L. Amsden who gave a talk 
on the “Significance of the Standards 
for the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals.” Miss Doris 
Holmes discussed the “Significance of 
the Standards for the Asociation for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment.” The last speaker, Mr. Robert 
M. Isenberg, spoke on the “Signifi- 
cance of the Standards for the De- 
partment of Rural Education, N.E.A.” 
The substance of these papers will ap- 
pear in print later this year. 

Following the program, a roll call 
of states was held. All fifty states, 
except six, were represented, and the 
greatest ovation was given to the new- 
est states, Alaska and Hawaii. Visi- 
tors from England and Canada were 
also present. 
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STATE SUPERVISORS’ MEETING 
The highlights of the two-day meet- 
ing of the state and provincial school 
library supervisors were the discus- 
sion of educational research, particu- 
larly as it pertains to school libraries, 
led by Dr. Roy M. Hall, Assistant 
Commissioner and Director of the Di- 
vision of Research and Statistics of 
the U. S. Office of Education and the 
explanation and discussion of the new 
school library standards by Miss Ruth 
M. Ersted and Dr. Frances Henne. 

Dr. Hall pointed up exciting oppor- 
tunities in educational research and 
emphasized the important function of 
the library in classifying it, synthesiz- 
ing it and making it av ailable. “Most 
communication of research has been 
for other researchers”; the library's 
role is to identify it and make it avail- 
able to other users. There needs to 
be great change in the way we or- 
ganize and disseminate information. 
“The librarian, of all people, ought 
to be the person able to help a child 
discover for himself’. Our change 
from a system of education for the 
elite to a system of education for all 
was not based on research findings 
but represented a value judgment, Dr. 
Hall said. 

Following Dr. Hall’s presentation, 
Miss Mary V. Gaver made a progress 
report on the Rutgers study on the 
development of measuring devices for 
the elementary school library pro- 
gram. Miss Mary Helen Mahar re- 
ported on the study which is being 
made of State Department of Educa- 
tion responsibilities for school librar- 
ies. 

A lengthy discussion of the new 
school library standards followed 
their presentation by Miss Ersted and 
Dr. Henne. More important than the 
quantitative standards are the point of 
view and philosophy expressed and 
the challenge to each school to have 
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its library develop as rapidly as its 
instructional program warrants. The 
quantitative standards serve as goals 
and need to be so interpreted to 
boards of education, school adminis- 
istrators and community groups. 

Dr. John R. Ludington, Director, 
Aid to State and Local Schools 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education, 
talked on titles III and V of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act and 
their implications for school libraries. 
It is the responsibility of each librar- 
ian to know what plans his school has 
for participating in the program and 
to know specifically what materials 
can be obtained which will contribute 
to improved instruction in the areas 
represented. 

The organization of state and pro- 
vincial school library supervisors is 
an informal one with no constitution, 
no by-laws, no dues, and no formal 
affiliation. 

Outgoing officers are Miss Mae 
Graham, of Maryland, chairman, and 
Miss Nancy Jane Day, of South Caro- 
lina, secretary. New officers are: 
Chairman, Miss Louise Meredith of 
Tennessee and Miss Lyle Evans of 
Saskatchewan, secretary. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS 

Attracting 358 participants from 39 
states and 9 foreign countries, the 
Buildings and Equipment Institute, 
sponsored by the Library Administra- 
tion Division of ALA featured general 
sessions on equipment layout plans 
and library interiors, equipment eval- 
uation and specification writing, resil- 
ient flooring, lighting, and heating and 
ventilating. School librarians analyz- 
ed and discussed specific elementary 
and secondary school library plans, 
heard from Mr. Sol Levin about con- 
siderations in writing good specifica- 
tions, and evaluated a filmstrip show- 
ing remodeled elementary school li- 
braries. 
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Business Proceedings of AASL 


At the ALA annual conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the American Association of 
School Librarians held a membership meet- 
ing, three meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors, a program meeting on the National 
Defense Education Act, a State Assembly 
breakfast followed by a program on the 
Standards, a tea and reception, and a spe- 
cial showing of films of interest to school 
librarians. Several committees met, among 
which were Standards, Professional Rela- 
tions, Grolier-Americana Scholarship, Stern 
Family Fund Magazine Project, Elementary 
School Libraries, School Libraries Editorial, 
Nominating, Awards and Scholarships, Pro- 
fessional Status and Growth, Instructional 
Materials, Improvement and Extension of 
School Library Services. A two-day pre- 
conference meeting was held by the State 
School Library Supervisors and a half-day 
meeting by the City, Town and County 
School Library Supervisors. 

Summary of Membership Meeting. Nearly 
500 attended the AASL business meeting 
held in the NEA auditorium, Thursday 
morning, June 25, and presided over by 
president Elenora Alexander. Board of Di- 
rectors and guests were introduced. 

The Grolier-Americana Scholarship 
Awards were announced by Dorothy Mc- 
Ginniss, chairman, and presented by Miss 
Alexander to Mrs. Florrinell Morton, direc- 
tor, Louisiana State University Library 
School, the recipient of the scholarship for 
the graduate program; and to Eilene Mor- 
rison, assistant professor, Department of 
Library Science, Montana State College, 
winner of the scholarship for the under- 
graduate program. 

Elinor Yungmeyer, chairman of the Pro- 
fessional Relations Committee, reported on 
representation at nineteen national confer- 
ences of education associations, including 
exhibits, school library consultant service 
and participation in programing. Committee 
members prepared instruction sheets for 
local chairmen and initiated work on a man- 
ual of procedures for the chairman. 

Esther Burrin, chairman of the Stern 
Family Fund Magazine Project, reported 
that the Stern Family had allocated an ad- 
ditional $5300 for the continuation of the 
project for 1959-60, which would be under 
the chairmanship of Mary Louise Mann. 
Those of the fifty-five participating schools 
who returned the evaluation questionnaire 
will be invited to receive the magazine sub- 
scriptons again, and a few others will be 
added to the list. 
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Brief reports were given by Irene Hay- 
ner, member of the Bylaws Committee, who 
announced that the bylaws were in the pro- 
cess of revision and that copies had been 
distributed for consideration by the mem- 
bership, that they would be voted on at the 
1960 conference; by Mrs. Helen Bennett, 
chairman of the Committee on Professional 
Status and Growth, who read the resolution 
on “Teacher Education in the Use of In- 
structional Materials” under consideration 
by the Board; by Bernice Wiese, chairmah 
of the Committee on Planning School Li- 
brary Quarters, LAD Buildings and Equip- 
ment Section, who reported on the pre-con- 
ference institute on buildings and equip- 
ment and on the progress of the filmstrip 
on elementary school libraries. Chairmen of 
committees not reporting were introduced 
by the president. 

The executive secretary reported on the 
activities of the AASL office during the past 
year. (This report is printed in full on 
page 12.) 

The president read her report of the 
activities of the Association. (This report 
is printed in full on page 29.) 

The recording secretary was asked to read 
a telegram from the School Library Assoc- 
ciation of California announcing a new posi- 
tion of state school library supervisor in 
California. The president expressed grati- 
tude to NEA for the use of their beautiful 
new auditorium for the meeting. 

Summary of Board of Directors Meetings. 
The first meeting of the Board of Directors 
was called to order June 23 by the presi- 
dent, Elenora Alexander. 

Mary Gaver, past-president, reported on 
the PEBCO meetings of June 19-20 and 
stated that the AASL budget had been ac- 
cepted as presented except for a sum of 
$300.00 for officer travel to professional 
meetings. 

The Board voted to approve the appoint- 
ments to the editorial staff of School Li- 
braries, presented by Miss Alexander, as 
follows: Jean Lowrie, editor; Elinor Yung- 
meyer, assistant editor; and Esther Carter, 
production manager. A second term was 
confirmed for Olive De Bruler as advertis- 
ing manager. Miss Lowrie reported on the 
work of the staff to prepare a new state- 
ment of policies and procedures for the 
magazine and on the plans developed for 
the coming year. 

Eleanor Ahlers, executive secretary, re- 
ported for Dorothea Godfree, representative 
to the AV Commission for Public Informa- 
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tion, on the progress of the filmstrip on 
school libraries as instructional materials 
centers, which Miss Godfree and her com- 
mittee are preparing. 

Mrs. Helen Bennett, chairman of the 
Committee on Professional Status and 
Growth, presented a resolution on “Teacher 
Education in the Use of Instructional Ma- 
terials” for consideration by the Board. 
It was voted to refer the resolution back 
to the committee for classification and some 
direction about its use. The chairman was 
asked to appear before the Board the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Jean Crabtree, chairman of the Instruc- 
tional Materials Committee, read the func- 
tions of the committee as adopted at Mid- 
winter. She then reported on committee 
activities in reviewing the list of sources for 
reluctant readers prepared at the request of 
AASL by CSD and YASD, in assisting with 
a project under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, and in the revision of selection 
policy statements. 

Brief reports were given by Elizabeth 
Williams, AASL representative to COO; by 
Carolyn Whitenack, AASL representative 
on the AASL-ACRL-DAVI Joint Committee; 
by Eleanor Ahlers, executive secretary, on 
the Exhibits Round Table gift. It was voted 
that Esther Burrin, vice-president, be reim- 
bursed from this fund for hotel and food 
expenses while attending the NEA con- 
ference in St. Louis the following week. 

Other business included an announcement 
by the president that Mrs. Lillian Batchelor, 
chairman of the NEA Affiliation Committee, 
would present the proposal for NEA de- 
partment status before the ALA Council 
meeting the next day. Miss Alexander also 
stated that the new bylaws would be dis- 
tributed to the membership at the business 
meeting Thursday, but that no action would 
be taken on them until 1960. It was voted 
that the money left in the supplementary 
standards budget at the end of the fiscal 
year be used to reimburse Frances Henne 
and Ruth Ersted for expenses incurred and 
not billed, at the discretion of the AASL 
PEBCO. It was voted to supply single 
copies of the “Book Selection” reprint free 
of charge and to charge ten cents for mul- 
tiple copies. 

The second meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors was called to order by Elenora Alex- 
ander, president, June 24. 

Miss Gaver reported on the work of the 
Standards Implementation Committee. All 
committee members were present at the 
June 22 meeting when plans were made to 
prepare sheets of information and applica- 
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tion forms to be sent to the states for use 
when requesting consideration for pilot pro- 
jects as budgeted for six states. A report 
was also made on the progress of the dis- 
cussion guide and promotion leaflet. The 
Board acted upon Miss Gaver’s recommen- 
dation and voted to give major emphasis to 
the implementation of the standards through 
National Library Week activities and pro- 
gram. Olivia Way, chairman of the sub- 
committee to seek foundation funds to be 
used in implementing the standards, re- 
ported on the work of her committee. It 
was voted that the foundation project be 
ready for the fall meeting of the ALA 
Executive Board. 

Frances Henne and Ruth Ersted, co-chair- 
men of the Revision of the 1945 Standards 
Committee, discussed the final draft of the 
standards with the Board members. Minor 
changes were suggested, especially in re- 
gard to budget and staff. Miss Henne pre- 
sented statistics about the research carried 
out to find what the best schools in the 
country were doing. She expressed the be- 
lief that the first audience for the new 
standards is school librarians and that im- 
plementation should be geared to them. It 
was voted to accept the standards with 
changes indicated. 

Mrs. Bennett, chairman of the Committee 
on Professional Status and Growth, pre- 
sented the revised resolution entitled 
“Teacher Education in the Use of Instruc- 
tional Materials.” It was voted that the 
resolution be presented to the membership 
at the business meeting, Thursday, June 25, 
and that the Professional Status and Growth 
Committee develop a statement of policy 
for the implementation of the intent cf the 
resolution. 

The third meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors was called to order by the new presi- 
dent, Esther V. Burrin, June 27. 

Ed Schofield, AASL representative on the 
ALA AV Committee, summarized discus- 
sions at the meetings of the committee con- 
cerning the production of tapes of book 
presentations, the work of the TV subcom- 
mittee with commercial producers, the 
problems involved in listing reviews of 
films in the Booklist, the revision of the film 
manual, the film festival to be held at the 
Montreal Conference. Board members raised 
the question about the difficulty of finding 
sources for audio-visual materials, especially 
filmstrips, for schools. It was voted that 
the AASL Board request that the ALA AV 
Committee and/or the ALA Publishing De- 
partment provide a continuous service for 
evaluating audio-visual materials for cur- 
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riculum enrichment. After some discussion 
of possible projects for research under Title 
VIL of the NDEA, it was voted that Mr. 
Schofield contact personnel concerned with 
Title VII at the U. S. Office of Education 
in order to indicate AASL interest in a 
status survey of school libraries concerned 
with all instructional materials, and a study 
of competencies needed and kinds of train- 
ing for instructional materials personnel, 
both to be explored as possibilities for col- 
lege research; improvement of instruction 
in the use of the library by use of the newer 
media, as a_ possibility for a contract with 
a school system. 

Ruth Foy, chairman of the Elementary 
School Libraries Committee, reported on the 
activities of her committee. She announced 
that help was being given to the editor of 
The Instructor magazine in the preparation 
of a special supplement on elementary 
school libraries with the November issue; 
that assistance had been given to Dr. Dea- 
son in an advisory capacity in the prepara- 
tion of the new Traveling Elementary 
School Science Library; that a bibliography 
of magazine articles on elementary school 
libraries had been compiled; that brochures 
on elementary school libraries were being 
collected from the states. 

Cora Paul Bomar, member of the joint 
committee of AASL and the Public Library 
Association, reported on the meeting and 
the need for the committee to have the areas 
defined for use in a statement on school 
and public library relationships. Sugges- 
tions were made by Board members. 

Miss Bomar, member of the ALA Federal 
Relations Committee, pointed out federal 
bills of interest to school librarians. In 
answer to the question she raised about the 
responsibility of school library people to 
affect the public in regard to federal aid to 
education, it was voted that the AASL exe- 
cutive secretary should compile a mailing 
list for the Washington Office to expand the 
distribution of Washington Newsletter. Miss 
Bomar pointed out that school librarians 
must identify items or statistics which need 
to be collected. 

Activities under the NDEA were discus- 
sed. The pamphlet on the use of the li- 
brary by guidance personnel, for which 
budget was requested, was referred to the 
Jommittee on the Improvement and Exten- 
sion of School Library Services. 

The Board voted to accept the resolution 
on “Teacher Education in the Use of In- 
structional Materials” as rewritten by the 
Committee on Professional Status and 
Growth, which follows: 
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WHEREAS, Diverse materials in all fields 
of communication are used by teachers 
for optimum results in the learning pro- 
cess; and 

WHEREAS, Each instructional medium is 
unique in its contribution to a specific 
learning situation; and 

WHEREAS, Successful and efficient use 
of instructional materials presupposes 
the ability to evaluate and use mater- 
ials discriminately; and 

WHEREAS, Providing instructional ma- 
terials to meet the needs of the curri- 
culum is an important function of the 
school library; and 

WHEREAS, A study made by the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1958, 
reported in Research Monograph 1958- 
MI: The Secondary-School Teacher and 
Library Services, found that only 
13.1% of 1,448 teachers who partici- 
pated in the survey had received in- 
struction in the role and function of 
the school library as a definite part of 
their professional training; therefore 

RESOLVED, That the American Associ- 
ation of School Librarians, favors the 
introduction or development of instruc- 
tion in the use of printed and audio- 
visual materials in all teacher-training 
programs, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the intent of this re- 
solution, to promote competency in the 
use of library resources, be conveyed 
in an appropriate statement to the edi- 
tors of major journals of education, to 
national professional associations of 
teachers and school administrators, and 
to pertinent certification agencies. 

After some discussion about training for 

school librarianship at both the graduate 
and undergraduate level, it was voted that 
the AASL Board should request the Library 
Education Division to undertake a study to 
determine the need for graduate programs 
in education for school librarianship. 

Other business included a discussion of 

plans for the Montreal Conference, the an- 
nouncement that the ALA Council had ap- 
proved the proposal of AASL to seek de- 
partment status in NEA; a motion was 
passed that pending adoption of the new 
bylaws the Board approved the members of 
State Assembly representing state-wide 
groups only. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Eleanor E. Ahlers, 
Executive Secretary 
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National Library Week 





A backward glance suggests future activities. 


The success of the second observ- 
ance of National Library Week was 
due in part to the active participation 
and cooperation of school librarians 
throughout the country. In practical- 
ly every state the AASL state repre- 
sentative for National Library Week 
served on the state committee. The 
state school library supervisor, in 
those states where such a position 
exists, was also a member of the state 
committee. Many school librarians 
and high school students served on 
local committees. State and local ad- 
ministrators and teachers in every 
subject field worked with school li- 
brarians, pupils and parents to em- 
phasize, both within the school and 
in the community, the importance of 
books and libraries to the total edu- 
cational program. 

In most schools, emphasis was still 
on in-school activities, but there were 
more schools reporting school-com- 
munity projects than last year. There 
were special announcements on pub- 
lic address systems, pictures and 
articles in school papers, special bul- 
letin boards calling attention to books 
and reading, class assignments by 
many departments in the school fea- 
turing the library and reading, posters 
and bookmarks furnished by the art 
department, open house or teas for 
faculty and parents, and special as- 
semblies. 

Thousands of school - community 
projects conveyed the enthusiasm of 
children for books and interpreted the 
role of the school library. In many 
towns there were displays of school 
projects with related books in down- 
town store windows. 
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All states reported good radio and 
TV coverage. In some schools panels 
composed of librarians and students 
discussed books, the importance of 
reading or the value of school librar- 
ies. In Kansas, students gave book 
reviews over the radio each day of 
the week. In Washington, short plays 
composed by fifth grade students 
were taped and broadcast. In Wy- 
oming, top story-tellers in a high 
school home economics class on child 
care told stories over a local radio 
station all through the week. 


Newspapers throughout the coun- 
try cooperated extensively with school 
librarians in observing National Li- 
brary Week. In Washington, a coun- 
ty paper printed an article written by 
a librarian on “The Function of Ele- 
mentary School Libraries and How 
They Provide for Varying Abilities of 
Children”. In Maine, the first page 
of the feature section was devoted to 
an article on “The Library and Its 
Place in the Life of a Child”. In 
Arkansas City, Kansas, elementary 
school children wrote short essays for 
inclusion in a two-page spread in 
honor of National Library Week. 

This year there was definitely more 
widespread observance of National 
Library Week. Although reports were 
received from only thirty states, it is 
indicated that there were activities in 
the other states which were not re- 
ported. Perhaps next year every 
school librarian will report her activ- 
ities to her state representative so that 
there will be a true picture of AASL 
participation in National Library 
Week. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
(Continued from Page 12) 


Your Executive Secretary helped in 
the preparation of the ALA brochure 
“Library Opportunities in the National 
Defense Education Act.” Through the 
AASL office more than 35,000 copies 
of the leaflet were sent to state de- 
partments of education for distribu- 
tion throughout the states. Several 
thousand have been sent since that 
first large mailing in answer to indivi- 
dual requests totaling 678 from Janu- 
ary through May. Some of these re- 
quests have required individual let- 
ters of explanation. Other activities 
included a first release about the Act 
mailed to nearly 600 school library 
supervisors, state superintendents of 
public instruction, and state library 
agencies in October; 4,391 to AASL 
members in November; a request for 
assistance in the distribution of the 
brochure from state departments of 
education in December; shipping of 
bundles, with covering letters, to all 
states in January; releases sent to li- 
brary periodicals. 

It has been with some pride that 
the AASL Executive Secretary has 
pointed to the contributions of school 
librarians in the total ALA picture or 
in activities transferred to other di- 
visions. The outstanding work of 
Ailine Thomas and her committee for 
National Library Week resulted in an 
increase of NLW activities among 
school librarians. Ray Erbes has 
represented AASL ably in member- 
ship; Lillian Batchelor, in NDEA ac- 
tivities; Bernice Wiese, as chairman 
of the subcommittee of LAD on Plan- 
ning School Library Quarters; Mary 
Louise Mann, as chairman of the 
School Library Technical Services 
Committee of RTSD; Carolyn White- 
nack, as a member of joint commit- 
tees with DAVI and NEA. We are 
proud, too, that Mary Gaver will serve 
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as chairman next year for the NEA- 
ALA Joint Committee and that Agnes 
Krarup will be the official ALA repre- 
sentative to the Council of National 
Organizations on Children and Youth 
for the 1960 White House Conference 


on Children and Youth. These are 
only a few AASL members who re- 
present the Association ably in other 
areas of ALA work. Many more do 
the same in regard to education asso- 
ciations. Most important of all is the 
work of those who have helped in 
bringing the Standards to completion. 

The school library program is an 
exciting one as viewed from the AASL 
office and as seen out in the field. The 
leadership and work of the two pre- 
sidents with whom it has been a priv- 
ilege to work—Mary Gaver and 
Elenora Alexander — have been out- 
standing. Both have made a distin- 
guished contribution to the program 
of the Association. This has been an 
especially hard working group of 
Board members who one hundred per 
cent attended nearly twenty hours of 
Board meetings at the 1959 Midwin- 
ter Conference. It is with anticipation 
that your Executive Secretary looks 
forward to working with your presi- 
dent-elect, Esther Burrin, and the in- 
coming vice-president, Elizabeth Wil- 
liams. Every member of AASL has a 
definite responsibility to work with 
these new officers and the Board and 
Standards Committee members in 
promoting understanding and utiliza- 
tion of the new school library stand- 
ards. 


It has indeed been a pleasure to be- 
come acquainted with school librar- 
ians throughout the country during 
these past two years. Your many 
courtesies have been deeply appreci- 
ated. 
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BEGIN NOW! 
(Continued from Page 20) 
In the school district 

Work with PTA group on program cen- 
tered on standards — perhaps using stu- 
dents in skits to compare present library 
and its weaknesses brought out by com- 
parison with standards statement. 

Plan filmstrip on implementation. 

Present written or oral report to Board 
of Education — either present it person- 
ally or do groundwork for principal or 
superintendent presentation. 

Stimulate community groups (e.g. Lions, 
Jaycees, Rotary, etc.) to feature school 
library standards in their program; vol- 
unteer to speak. 

Prepare pamphlets, TV skit or radio pro- 
gram for local distribution. 

Work up comparative statistics for school 
library in each school and how it com- 
pares with national standards. 

In regional groups within the state 

Volunteer to plan regional meetings 
(county or larger) for standards dis- 
cussion and implementation. 

Attend meetings of State Education Asso- 
ciation, AASCD, teacher institutes — 
come with principals and plan to have 
regional round tables on school library 
standards. 

Have speakers available to speak at re- 
gional education meetings. 

Work through county superintendent to 
distribute publicity and information on 
standards. 


At the state level 

Advocate higher state aid to provide addi- 

tional funds for implementation. 

Attend state school library meetings and 

plan program around implementation. 
May be more effective in some states 
to have regional groups or type-of-li- 
brary groups meet to compare status 
and possible implementation on a re- 
gional basis. Perhaps principals could 
attend such a meeting. No general 
speaker would be necessary — just a 
real work session. 
IN SUMMARY: 

An individual librarian can contribute to 
implementation by AWAKENING COM- 
MUNITY AND SCHOOL INTEREST IN 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARY, by studying the 
standards publication, being aware of state 
and national publicity, evaluating her own 
library, preparing planning program for li- 
brary, and taking steps mentioned above (in 
fact initiating all activity) in her own school 
and school district. : 
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NEW REVISED EDITIONS 
of these popular books 


SO TO SPEAK 


By Elizabeth Von Hesse 
How to achieve an effective personality 
through better voice and speech, by an 
outstanding American speech a 


WATER — OR YOUR LIFE 


By Arthur H. Carhart 
A lively, readable story about the vital 
importance of water in our nation to- 
day. New information on what is being 
done. $4.50 


OUR TREES: 
HOW TO KNOW THEM 


By Arthur |. Emerson 

and Clarence M. Weed 
Text and 149 photographs tell non-bo- 
tanical readers how to recognize trees 
in all seasons. $4.95 


AVIATION FROM THE 
GROUND UP 


By John J. Floherty 
This up-to-the-minute account of avia- 
tion as it has progressed in our day dis- 
cusses career opportunities as well as 
technical developments. Illustrated with 
photographs. $3.75 


RUSSIA, A HISTORY 


By Sidney Harcave 
Enlarged and brought up to date, the 
standard popular history of the nation 
which has become of paramount impor- 
tance to America. With illustrations and 
maps. 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF AUSTRALIA 


By Godfrey Blunden 
Portraits of the Nations Series. Illus- 
trated with photographs. $2.95 


THE LAND OF THE 
RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


By Alexander Nazaroff 
Portraits of the Nations Series. Illus- 
trated with photographs. $2.95 


All books cloth bound 
Send for FREE 1959-60 catalogs of 
books for (1) elementary and junior 
high (2) high school 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

























































NEW BROADMAN 
BOOKS 


for young readers 


WHAT 
GOD 
MADE 
by 
Frances 


Ogden 
Foreman 





Illus. by Mariel Wilhoite Turner 


An entirely different presentation of 
the creation for young children. In 
double-spread units, one page gives a 
nature situation familiar to a child 
and the other features correlating 
Scripture verses from Genesis. $2.95 


TRAIL TO OKLAHOMA 
by Jim Booker 


Young Deer and Little Fox were 
members of the once mighty Cherokee 
tribe. Now soldiers were marching 
them from their home in North Caro- 
lina all the way to Oklahoma. It was 
a hard march — recorded in history as 
the Trail of Tears. Boys and girls can 
watch and learn as the young boy in 
this story emerges into manhood 
through the experiences on the trail to 
Oklahoma. Ages 9-12 2.95 


BROADMAN PRESS 
127 9th Ave., North 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
In Canada: G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., 
Toronto 
In Australia: Clifford Press, 
Balwyn E.8, Victoria 
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NDEA 
(Continued from Page 16) 

for use by the student and the coun- 
selor: (2) materials on problems and 
aids for the use of counselors, teach- 
ers, parents and other adults. In re- 
gard to the first category, the speaker 
mentioned the miscellaneous nature of 
the materials, such as college cata- 
logues, softbound material, unbound 
briefs and leaflets, and the relatively 
few bound books. In systematizing 
the processing of these materials, Dr. 
Miller stated that there had been little 
communication between guidance de- 
partments and librarians. “There is 
need for devising a system which is 
workable for counselors, which can 
be integrated to the needs of both 
small and large schools, and which 
can accommodate the wide range of 
materials involved.” 

The comments of these four educa- 
tors should be of immediate concern 
and interest to school librarians both 
for the current school year and in the 
future. 


SPECIAL NDEA MATERIALS 
From U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Office of Education, 

Washington 25, D. C.: 

Carlson, T. E., “Guide to the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958” Free. 

Snader, D. W., “Mathematics Books for 
Mathematics Teachers” Free. 

Snader, D. W., “A Selected List of Profes- 
sional Reference Books on the Teach- 
ing of Secondary School Mathematics” 
Free. 

Snader, D. W., “Mathematics Books for 
Secondary School Students” Free. 
Brown, K. E. and Obourn, E. S., “Mathe- 

matics and Science in the Junior High 


School” Free. 
Obourn, E. S. and Koelsche, C. L., “Aids 
for Teaching Science: Professional 


Books and Magazines for the Science 
Teacher” Free. 

Obourn, E. S. and Koelsche, C. L., “Aids 
for Teaching Science: Selected Federal 
Government Publications Lists Related 
to Science” Free. 
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Purchase Guide for Programs in 
Science, Mathematics and Modern 
Foreign Languages. Prepared by the 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
with the assistance of Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, Inc. Ginn and 
Company, 1959. $3.95. 336 pp. (pa- 
perbound ). 

“This Purchase Guide is a service 
document to assist in the wise econ- 
omical purchase of materials, appara- 
tus and equipment for improving in- 
struction in the sciences, mathematics 
and modern foreign languages in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools.” It 
is to be used in administering Title 
III of the National Defense Education 
Act. It was prepared under the di- 
rection of the Committee of Seven 
representing the subject area fields. 
Among other groups credit is given to 
the American Library Association, 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians, American Book Publishers 
Council and American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute, and in particular to 
Mrs. Lillian Batchelor, Supervisor of 
Secondary School Libraries in Phil- 
adelphia, for work done in the pre- 
paration of the bibliographies of 
printed materials. Mrs. Batchelor 
was assisted by Pauline O’Melia, Pres- 
ident of the Young Adult Services Di- 
vision of ALA, and a group of six 
other school librarians and ten spe- 
cialists in five areas of science, and in 
elementary and secondary mathema- 
tics and modern foreign languages. 


The November issue of the Bulletin 
of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals will have 
high school libraries as its theme. 
AASL, under the chairmanship of 
Mary Gaver, past president, did the 
initial planning with NASSP. Laura 
Martin, Department of Library 
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Publications of Interest to School Librarians 


Science, University of Kentucky, is 
the guest editor. Articles will include 
those on promising practices in sec- 
ondary school libraries, reading guid- 
ance, supervision, personnel, school 
library design, various aspects of serv- 
ice, standards, book selection, ete. 
Single issues of the NASSP Bulletin 
sell for $1.50 and may be purchased 
from NEA. 


NEA has made available for distri- 
bution from the AASL office a reprint 
in an attractive 6-page leaflet of the 
overview of the Research Study The 
Secondary-School Teacher and Li- 
brary Services and a brief study 
guide. This is excellent material to 
be used in evaluating use of the li- 
brary in a single school or as the basis 
for group discussions with librarians, 
administrators and teachers. Single 
copies of the overview and the study 
guide may be ordered from the AASL 
office free of charge; multiple copies 
of the overview sell for ten cents each; 
of the study guide, five cents each. 
There is a ten per cent discount for 
quantities of 100 or more. The publi- 
cation in entirety may be purchased 
for fifty cents from NEA. 


The November issue of The Instruc- 
tor will contain a special supplement 
on elementary school libraries pre- 
pared by Ruth Foy, chairman of the 
AASL Elementary School Libraries 
Committee. It will include a des- 
cription of her school library program 
where she is librarian for the elemen- 
tary school libraries in the Baldwin- 
Whitehall Schools, a suburb of Pitts- 
burgh. Articles will be written by ad- 
ministrators, teachers, librarians and 
children. Reprints of the supplement 
will be available from the AASL 
office. 








CURRENT RESEARCH 


In the past few years, studies spon- 
sored by the Cooperative Research 
Program of the United States Office of 
Education, as well as the increasing 
volume of work being done by grad- 
uate schools of education and grad- 
uate library schools, have produced 
a real reservoir of material of poten- 
tial help to the practicing school li- 
brarian. In an effort to make this 
material more quickly useful to the 
profession, the editorial board of 
School Libraries is inaugurating in 
this issue a column designed to report 
such studies to AASL members. 


Bruce K. Bothwell (1) has focused 
an important study on the non-in- 
structional staff, non-maintenance cur- 
rent expenditure, which represents 
only ten to fifteen percent of the an- 
nual cost of operating public schools. 
These he calls “small item expendi- 
tures,” which include textbooks, class- 
room supplies, art and music supplies, 
audio-visual supplies, library books, 
science supplies, guidance materials, 
board of education and teacher travel, 
public relations activities, and the 
like. The study is based on replies 
from 71 school districts which are 
members of the Associated Public 
School Systems, organized for re- 
search purposes by Dr. Paul R. Mort 
and his associates at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia; distributed among 
all geographic areas of the United 
States, the bulk of the districts an- 
swering have over 2000 weighted 
pupils in average daily attendance. 
Records on the small item expendi- 
tures were studied statistically in re- 
lation to certain measures known to 
be closely related to school quality 
(as rated on the APSS Score Card). 
Data in the tables, however, are based 
only on expenditures per elementary 
pupil unit. 

The small item expenditures listed 
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above were classed in three categor- 
ies: Quality Improvement (including 
a-v supplies, library books, supple- 
mentary readers, etc.), Quality Re- 
lated (e.g. staff travel), and Basic 
(e.g. textbooks). The study reveals 
the following findings: Expenditures 
for small items is a vital force in 
achieving quality education. As 
schools increased their expenditures 
per pupil, they spent more slowly for 
basic supplies, and began increasing 
expenditures for quality improvement 
and quality related materials. Further- 
more, “communities with greater 
wealth did not spend as much for 
small items as did communities mak- 
ing greater effort. Consistently, dis- 
tricts that raised more money locally, 
regardless of their wealth, spent more 
for both Quality Improvement and 
Quality Related Materials.” (p.9) 

The author makes a special point of 
the significance of these findings for 
community involvement in school pro- 
grams — and, inferentially, in the de- 
velopment and improvement of school 
libraries. “Where community effort 
is strong, and its support of the 
schools is vigorous — regardless of the 
wealth factor — more money tends to 
go into enriching materials of instrue- 
tion.” (p.9) Such a study can pro- 
vide positive ammunition for the 
school librarian and administrator 
who are setting up a library program 
to meet the goals of the new AASL 
standards for quality in school l- 
braries. 

Although the negative side is em- 
phasized in two important NEA stud- 
ies, they too can be equally useful if 
tied in to a program of faculty and 
community involvement. Matheme- 
tics and Science Teaching and Facili- 
ties (2) is based on 1786 replies to 
a questionnaire, representing a 31.3% 
return. Weighted data are presented 
on the assumption that the sample is 
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reasonably typical of all secondary 
schools. The report presents informa- 
tion on the schools; the mathematics 
and science faculty, programs, and 
facilities; money spent and needed for 
science teaching; and serious limita- 
tions on programs of mathematics and 
science instruction. 


ling 
ple- 
Re- 
ASIC 
eals 
1res 
in 
As} An impressive amount of curricu- 
ures}lum revision in these two fields has 
for|taken place. For example, 51.3% of 
sing | all secondary schools have already 
rent} completed a curriculum revision pro- 
her-| ject in science or mathematics and 
ater|57.5% reported projects in one or 
for } more subjects now in process. If you 
nak-} are in such a school, what have you 
dis-}| done to see that your library collec- 
ally, | tion has been brought up to date? The 
nore | study also reports in detail on needs 
and] in science facilities; of particular im- 
) portance to school librarians is the 
at of fact that almost one-fourth of all sec- 
- fol ondary schools report a need for suit- 
pro- able science reference materials. Li- 
brarians, faculty, and administrators 

nn oe a , 
hool | will find this report worthy of careful 

fort | study in detail. 
the} It should be used, however, in con- 
f the | junction with the earlier NEA study, 
1s to} carried out in cooperation with AASL 





truc-| (3). This used the same research 
pro- procedures as the Science Facilities 
the} study and was based on 1468 replies, 


rator | representing a return of 29.4%. Data 
yram|in the library study provide an op- 
ASL} portunity to study use of the school 
1 li-} library by science and mathematics 

| teachers, the science teachers consist- 
em.| ©atly being classified among the three 
stud.| Major users of the library and the 
Fal if} mathematics teachers with equal con- 
sistence being found among the minor 
or non-users of the school library. A 
glance at such book selection aids as 
the Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries will reveal the paucity of 
help given there for building up re- 
ference collections deficient in mathe- 
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matics and science. The librarian 
who is bibliographically knowledge- 
able can correct this lack; an equally 
important job, however, is to enlist 
your science and mathematics faculty 
in a study of the services they need 
which you can provide. Have you 
secured a copy of the “Study Guide on 
School Library Services” (4) prepar- 
ed by the NEA for use in faculty 
meetings? The questions asked in 
this NEA study can provide a take-off 
point for a real program of develop- 
ment of your services. 


It will be our purpose in succeeding 
issues to provide brief abstracts of a 
few research studies selected on the 
basis of the following criteria: (1) 
educational research related to school 
library problems; (2) research on 
school libraries as such; (3) material 
that is generally available, i.e. not 
limited to interlibrary loan. An effort 
will be made in every case to point 
out the uses or values of the research 
to the librarian “on the firing line.” 


(1) Creative Expenditures for Quality Edu- 
cation. Associated Public School Sys- 
tems, 525 W. 120th St., New York 27, 


N.Y. 25p. mimeo. $1.00. 
(2) N.E.A. Research Division. Research 
Monograph 1959 M-l. 49p. Single 


copy $.50; 2-9 copies 10% discount; 
10 or more copies 20% discount. 


N.E.A. Research Division. The Sec- 
ondary-School Teacher and Library 
Services. Research Monograph 1958 
M-1. 37p. For prices see (2) above. 


(4 


~~ 


Write either to Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., Washington 6, D.C., or to AASL, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois, 
for free copies. 
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MALCOLM’S JOB 

By JOE BASCOM, author of Malcolm 
Softpaws. Illustrated by the author. 
Malcolm Softpaws, the popular cat, 
gets a job playing his blue horn in a 
band, takes his family to spend the day 
at Coney Island, and goes to Venice to 
play his horn, with a wonderful surprise 
for Malcolm at the end of the program. 
Grades K 1-3. $2.75 


OUR WORLD OF SCIENCE 

By DUANE BRADLEY and EUGENE LORD. II- 
lustrated by Tibor Tors. An introduc- 
tion to the principles of sound, light, 
air, water, motion, gravity, heat, elec- 
tricity, and magnetism, with illustra- 
tive experiments which children can 
perform at home. Scientific terms are 
clearly explained. Grades 4-6. $3.00 


LUCY McLOCKETT 

By PHYLLIS McGINLEY. Three-color pic- 
tures by Helen Stone. The verse-and- 
picture story of Lucy McLockett who, 
on her sixth birthday, lost a tooth; and 
from then on began to lose other things. 
One day she loses her mother in a store 
and gets some good advice on how to 
remember. Grades K 1-3. 3.00 


THE REASON FOR THE PELICAN 

By JOHN CIARDI. Illustrated by Made- 
leine Gekiere. Twenty-three humorous 
poems, including ‘‘The Reason for the 
Pelican,” ‘Samuel Silvernose Slippery- 
side,” “The Principle Part of a Py- 
thon.” “How to Tell the Top of a Hill.” 
The poems will appeal to children’s 
love of the bizarre and ridiculous. 
Grades 4-6. 


MOSBY: Gray Ghost 

of the Confederacy 
By JONATHAN DANIELS. Illustrated by Al- 
bert Orbaan. A carefully researched bi- 
ography of John Singleton Mosby, fa- 
mous guerilla fighter for the Confeder- 
acy during the Civil War. nae 


THE STORY OF EARTH SCIENCE: Rocks, Fossils and Minerals 
By HORACE G. RICHARDS. Illustrated by Arthur Bink and Jonathan Fairbanks. 
This introduction to earth science (Earth, Fossils, Minerals, Rocks) does not 
attempt to describe all rocks, minerals and fossils; rather it explains what 
they are, how they are formed and describes examples of each. A useful guide- 


book for collectors. Grades 9 up. 


Books For Young People 
Fall 1959 


COAL CAMP GIRL 

By LOIS LENSKI. Illustrated by the Au- 
thor. Nine-year-old Tina Wilson, who 
lives in a West Virginia mining town, § + U 
learns some hard lessons about hunger 
and hardship but has happy times as 
well. As in all Lois Lenski’s Regional 
books, the events in this story present 
a true picture of the locality. 

Grades 4-6. $3.95 


PICASSO: A Biography 

By ELIZABETH RIPLEY. Illustrated with 
black and white reproductions of Picas- 
so’s paintings. This story of Pablo Pi- 
casso’s life gives new insight into the 
sometimes baffling works of a great 
modern master. Facing each page of 
text is a work of art from each of the 
important periods of his life. 

Grades 7-9. $3.00 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF EGYPT 
By ZAKI NAGUIB MAHMOUD. Illustrated 
with photographs. This addition to the 
Portraits of the Nations traces the his- 
tory, geography, and complicated social, 
economic and political development of 
Egypt through the ages. It also covers 
the various cultures, the art and archi- 
tecture, and the people of this ancient 
country. Grades 7-9. $2.95 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF ICELAND 

By ERICK BERRY. Illustrated with phot 

graphs. This volume in the Portraits 

the Nations covers the history, custo 

geography and people of Iceland 

shows modern Iceland’s effort to 
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spiritual standards. Grades 7-9. 


THE NUTCRACKER 
By DANIEL WALDEN. Four-color pictures 
by Harold Berson. This is the story of 
the Nutcracker ballet, beginning with 
Maria’s Christmas gift of the little iron 
soldier who is also a nutcracker, and 
continuing through Maria’s magic ad- 
ventures with the brave Nutcracker 
during the night. All ages. $3.50 








3.75 


Send for FREE 1959-60 catalogs of books for (1) elementary and junior high 
(2) high school. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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An encyclopedia isn’t good enough 


,..UNIeSS it is massively and continuously revised 


..UnIeSs it describes the newest revolutions in science 


..UNIeSS it provides accurate, concise and easily located information on every subject in every 


curriculum 


..UnIeSs it is written and edited so as to correlate reading level with the curriculum and student 
interests 


.. UNI@SS, because of its format and design, it appeals to the young reader 


.. UNIESS it is replete with such reference aids as a superlative index, up-to-date bibliographies, 
glossaries, cross-references, aids to pronunciation and the texts of great historical 
documents 


..UNIeSS it is endorsed by librarians and educators everywhere 


..unless, LIKE THE 1959 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, IT MEASURES UP TO 
ALL THE ABOVE STANDARDS 


JT me} \\ \ AN SS SS SSS 


9 i tee Bn ER en ee ee ‘ine ie ‘ea ‘i ine ne itn nine ieee 





The Encyclopedia 


{| MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 
Division of The Grolier Society Inc. 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Oa “s Corporation 





ai 


October, 1959 











GAYLORD Book Jacket Covers 


Extra Protection where it counts 






Plus Full Book-Life Beauty 
with 1% point Mylar™ 


Keeps edges neater and stronger — 


(ee 
gives longer wear without added cmc 





bulk. Extra heavy 12 point (.0015”) 


Mylar* combined with a Kraft paper oo 
liner to provide added strength. re 








—_¥ 
Edge binding not required. Andonly Gaylord Book Jacket Cover. 
Note double thick, pre-folded bottom edge. Top is 
six sizes needed for regular books easily, quickly folded to conform to jacket. 


ranging from 7¥%” through 16”. 


Send for illustrated folder 


containing complete information. 
*DuPont trademark for its polyester film. 





ad 
library Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies ; SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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NEW HIGHS 
in READING VALUE 


NEW DIMENSIONS OF FLIGHT by Lewis Zarem 


Thoroughly contemporary account of our efforts and accomplishments 
in advanced aviation and space exploration. Explains principles, concepts 
and vehicles involved, and emphasizes man’s role in this dawning space 
age. Photos. and line drawings. 12-15. $4.50 


NINE WHO CHOSE AMERICA 

by the Editors of LIFE INTERNATIONAL 
Life stories of Sikorsky, Frankfurter, Rubenstein, Saund, Menotti, Du- 
binsky, Berlin, Skouras and Waksman, that point up how and why they 
have sought the challenge of a new life in America. Photos. 14 and up. 


$3.95 
SONG WITHOUT END: The Love Story of Clara and Robert 
Schumann by Hilda White 


An aspiring composer seeks the love of the daughter of his domineering 
teacher. Eventually, out of the unhappy conflict that results, love and 
genius are fulfilled. 14 and up. $3.95 


ASHES OF EMPIRE: Carlota and Maximilian of Mexico 

by Marguerite Vance 
Historical vignette portraying a young and devoted couple and how they 
are reluctantly engulfed by the ruthless political ambitions of Napoleon 
III. Line drawings. 13 and up. $2.95 


REBEL RIDER by Lee McGiffin 


A Southern boy fighting in the Civil War finds his immature illusions of 
glory untrue, as he learns about courage and defeat, bitterness and com- 
passion. Line drawings. 11-14. $2.95 


A new Children’s Illustrated Classic 


THE ROSE AND THE RING by William M. Thackeray 
and 
THE MAGIC FISHBONE by Charles Dickens 
Illustrated in color and black and white. 


DUTTON © 300 Park Ave. South N.Y. 10 


October, 1959 
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A in check 

this enchanting list 
; of new books 

for fall 1959 


MAGIC NIGHT FOR LILLIBET 

By GERRY TURNER. Photographs by the author, 

line drawings by Ralph Owen. A marvelous fan- 

tasy with stuffed animals that come alive. Parts 
of it will be seen on TV. 

Ages 4-7. 


THE YEAR OF THE 
SECOND CHRISTMAS 
By Etx CuirForp. Illustrated by Stan Learner. A 
gay, rhyming story about a mischievous elf. 8”x10”. 
Illustrations in full color. Ages 4-7. October. $2.95 


SWEET SUE’S ADVENTURES 
By SaM CAMPBELL. Photographs by Charles 
Philip Fox. The author’s Forest Life books are 
perennial favorites. Sweet Sue is a lovable, fasci- 
nating skunk. Ages 6-10. October. $2.95 


$2.95 


A brand-new edition of a best-selling series 


CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS 


NEW FORMAT: NEW TYPOGRAPHY > NEW BINDINGS 
= NEW ILLUSTRATIONS — IN COLOR! 


AT NO INCREASE IN PRICE $1.95 


PATRICK HENRY: Boy Spokesman 
By WiruiaM O. STEELE. Illustrated by Anne Fleur 


NATHAN HALE: Puritan Boy 
By AUGUSTA STEVENSON. Illustrated by Leslie Goldstein 


HENRY FORD: Boy with Ideas 


By Haze B. Airp and CATHERINE RUDDIMAN. 


GEORGE EASTMAN: Boy Observer 
By JOANNE LANDERS HENRY. 


Write for catalogue showing 24-established 
titles in this favorite series NOW AVAILABLE IN 
THE COLORFUL NEW EDITION 


Cathe Mell 


FOUR NEW TITLES 


Illustrated by Jerry Robinson 


Illustrated by Robert Doremus 


GINGER BOX 

By MarTHA STANDING Foster. Illustrated by 
Grace Paull. A suspenseful story of a young 
Quaker girl and her brother on an Iowa farm just 
after the turn of the century. 
Ages 7-12. 


THE LONG RETURN 
By JouN Crate. Illustrated by Robert Doremus. 
An exciting story of 12-year-old Thad Cameron, 
captured by Ojibway Indians in 1807. 
Ages 8-12. $2.95 


THE SECRET OF THE OLD COACH INN 
By Harriet Evatt. Illustrated by Don Sibley. A 
mystery by the popular author of “The Secret of 
the Singing Tower.” Ages 12 up. October. $2.95 


HANDBOOK FOR SPACE TRAVELERS 
By WALTER B. HENDRICKSON. //lustrated. Answers 
the questions on rockets and space travel that are 
constantly on the lips of today’s space-minded 
young people. Ages 12 up. October. $3.95 


MODERN SCIENCE DICTIONARY 


Compiled by A. HECHTLINGER. This new reference 
book is indispensable for every home that wishes 
to keep abreast of the amazing advances in science. 
Covers every field. Jr. and Sr. High School. 
$10.00 


$2.25 


Write for complete catalogue describing these and other “most wanted" books for young people. 


me 
(Qi Morell <onrsn, INC., 1720 EAST 38th ST., INDIANAPOLIS 6, IND. 


AN ASSOCIATE OF HOWARD W. SAMS & CO., INC. 
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MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


AMERICA IS BORN 


A History for Peter 
GERALD W. JOHNSON 


Illustrated by LEONARD EVERETT FISHER 


A publishing event! A history of America’s first three centuries, 
written for his own grandson by a brilliant journalist-historian. 


Henry Steele Commager: “It has the qualities that all of Gerald 
Johnson’s books have — freshness, clarity, raciness, humor, 
and grace of style. It should be one of the most successful — 
and what is more important — one of the most valuable of all 
books of history for the young.” 


Sarah Gibson Blanding: ‘‘He writes in dynamic provocative 
terms. His respect for the courage, initiative and moral com- 
mitment to the great men to 
whom we owe our tradition is 
evident on every page.” 


Grayson Kirk: ‘‘An extraordi- 
narily successful attempt to 
do what is essentially a very 
difficult task, namely the ef- 
fort to make simple and read- 
able the many currents and 
influences and forces responsi- 
ble for our early history. His 
writing is crisp and pungent. 
I was greatly impressed with 
Mr. Fisher’s illustrations. 
They are excellent.” 


Ages 10 up. Cloth. $3.95 








October, 1959 


———WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, 425 Park Avenue South, N. Y. 16— 
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Go Exploring With Books 


i‘. Be JUNIOR BOOKS 
SERILDA’S STAR 
By OLIVE RAMBO COOK. Illustrated by Helen Torrey. Serilda Shaw surprised her 
family by exchanging her precious gold locket for Star—an apparently worthless 
mare. Once the lovely sorrel recovered, they were glad to have her. She proved to be 


a playmate and helper in everything and ultimately a rescuer. A lively, adventurous 
story for young people set in the author’s native northern Missouri. Ages 8-12. $2.95 


THE MAGIC RING 
By NETA LOHNES FRAZIER. Illustrated by Kathleen Voute. Ten-year-old Rebecca 
Osborn had a magic ring loaned her by a fairy,and New Year’s Eve of 1900 seemed 
the beginning of wonders. How her three wishes came true, with Rebecca ending up 
in the role of bridesmaid, makes a delightful story for young people. Ags 8-12. $2.9 


THE CRYSTAL HORSE 


By CATHERINE FOWLER MAGEE. Decorations by Yukio Tashiro. The poignant story 
of a young Japanese-American girl who was forced to return to Japan after Pearl 
Harbor. How she managed, with her different upbringing, to live out the war in Japan 
has meaning for all young people in a war-torn world. Ages 12-16. $2.95 


BLITHE GENIUS The Story of Rossini 
By GLADYS MALVERN. Decorations by Donald Bolognese. A swift-moving fictional 
ized biography of one of the most irrepressible geniuses the world of music has ever 
known — Gioacchino Rossini. He rose, literally, from rags to incredible riches, and his 
operas made him, as the author says, “Fortune’s darling and everybody’s friend.” 


Ages 12-16. $2.95 

SEA VENTURE ; 
By WILLOUGHBY PATTON. Illustrated by William Hutchinson. A thrilling story off 
the wreck of Sir George Somers’ flagship Sea Venture off Bermuda and how he 
brought the early colonists to Jamestown. Young Michael persuades his uncle to 
allow him to work on the ship to carry them to Virginia. Ages 10-14. $2.95 


TUMBLEWEED HEART 


By JANET RANDALL. Jacket by Tom O’Sullivan. Jackie Corda learned, through 
experience on a newspaper in a small California desert town, what it takes to becomey 
a good reporter. She opened her mind to facts instead of following her feelings, and 


looked for the fine qualities in people. 


MYSTERY IN THE JEEP 


By ERNIE RYDBERG. Jacket by Stephen J. 
Voorhies. Lefty and Gloria set out to return 
some books. Suddenly they were being 
forced to give them up. An unusual mystery, 
in which a group of young people in a 
logical way help the police uncover the 
criminals. Written by an author with a rare 
understanding of teen-agers. 

Ages 12-16. $2.95 


Ages 12-16. $2.9 


CANUTE WHISTLEWINKS 
AND OTHER STORIES 


By ZACHARIAS TOPELIUS. Selected and ed- 
ited by Francis Jenkins Olcott. Illustrated 
by Frank McIntosh. “Families who like to 
read fairy tales aloud will find enjoyment 
... humor and a fresh touch.” 

—Saturday Review. Ages 8-12. $4.0 


Send for free Junior Catalog 
LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, 119 West 40th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
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Bobby’s 
Neighbors 


Joyce Boyle. Illus. by 
Hertha Depper. Bobby's 
many activities will be 
exciting to all voungsters. 


Ages 4-7; Grades N-II. $2 


Wanted: a Brother 


Gina Bell. Illus. by George Wilde. 
limothy discovers a sister is almost 
as good as a brother. 


An EASY-TO-READ book. $1.50 


A Yankee Musket 


Hildreth Wriston. Illus. by Jo Polseno. 
Stephen's adventures during the Revo- 
lutionary War make exciting reading. 


Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VII. $3 


A Is for Apple 
and Why 


Solveig Paulson Russell. Illus. by 
Robert Jones. The interesting story 
of the development of our alphabet. 


Ages 7 up; Grades II-VI. $2 


They Sang 
a New Song 
Ruth MacKay. Illus. by Gordon Laite. 


Stories that tell who wrote twenty of 
our great hymns and why. 


Ages 9 up; Grades IV-VIII. $3.50 


All titles published August 10th except They Sang a New Song, 
All copies clothbound. 


which is published in late fall. 


New Abingdon 


Children’s Books 


Who Has Seen 
The Wind? 


Marion Conger. 


itself. Ages 3-7; Grades N-IL. 


Friends Around 


the World 


Helen Doss. Illus. by Audrie L. Knapp. 
A delightful presentation showing that 


all children are much alike. 
Ages 4-7; Grades N-II. 


Victory at 
Bear Cove 


Elsa Pedersen. Illus. by Ed. Shenton. 


An exciting story of life in Alaska. 
Ages 10 up; Grades V-IX. 


Lewis and Clark, 


Explorers to 
the West 


M. Haines and L. Morrill. 
WM. Hutchinson. A 
America” 


Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VI. 


All on 
the Team 


Frances Fox Sandmel. Il- 
lus. by Sylvia Roman. 
Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VI. 


“Makers 
book. 








ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK-NASHVILLE 











Illus. by Susan Perl. 
Who has seen the wind? No one could 
tell Mary, until she asked the wind 


$1.50 


Illus. by 


$1.75 
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You can get more 


out of “Life’’ 


by using this NEW 
Classified Index to the pictures that appeared in “Life 
Magazine” from its beginning in 1936 to 1956, called, 


ART IN “LIFE’ 


by Jane Clapp 
504 Pages Bound $12.50 


Life Magazine, outside of the encyclopedia, is probably one of the most 
important sources of information available in every Library, from Public 
School to University, and from the Village Library to the great Metro- 
politan Library. 


An almost unbelievable amount of hidden wealth can be found in the il- 
lustrations that appeared in “Life” since its inception. 


Jane Clapp did not only do an excellent job in classifying this hidden 
wealth, in order to make it easily available through this Index, but also 
created a device which will for years to come, be a real “time saver” for 
the Reference Librarian, the Teacher, the Student, and the General 
Reader. 


NO SCHOOL LIBRARY CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 
THIS GREAT TIME SAVER 





BUILDING LIBRARY 
COLLECTIONS 

by Mary Duncan Carter and 
Wallace Bonk, with Foreword by 
Ralph A. Ulveling. 

256 Pages $6.00 


This is the first book written on 
this subject in many years. It is an 
up-to-date book dealing with cur- 
rent problems in developing a Li- 
brary. 


BUILDING LIBRARY COL- 
LECTIONS will be of great and 
lasting assistance not only in aid- 
ing the formulating of new collec- 
tions, but also in revising estab- 
lished collections. 


Both authors are members of the 
Faculty of the Michigan Library 
School and are highly qualified by 
training and experience. 





AMERICAN 

HISTORICAL FICTION 

by A. T. Dickinson, Jr. 

314 Pages 4th Printing $6.50 
A much-needed bibliography. 


Novels published in the United 
States from 1917 to 1956 dealing 
with some aspect of American His- 
tory are the subject for this new 
bibliography. 


Historical fiction is a ripe area 
for study and the author has made 
a valuable contribution to the bibli- 
ographical material available to 
date in this field. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL FIC- 
TION enables Librarians, Teachers 
and Students to readily locate 
novels dealing with specific phases 
of American History. A valuable 
reference tool for every Library. 
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Board of Directors 


OFFICERS 


President: Esther \ Burrin, Librarian, 
Westlane Junior Hi School, Metropoli- 
tan School District, Washington Town- 

Indianapolis 8, Indiana. 

\ Pre ent E] Williams, Head 
Supervisor, S Libraries, 1205 West 
Pico Blvd.. Los Angeles 15, California 

urer Kennet Vance Bureau of 
School Services { ersity of Michigan, 
An Arbor M 

Recording Secreta Evelyn (¢ Thornton, 
Supervisor ot | Arlington County 
Public Schools, A ston, Virginia 

Past-President: E} Alexander, Director 

Library Ser Houston Public 
Schools. Houst 2 Texas. 

Executive Secretar Eleanor | Ahlers, 50 
i Huron Street, Chicag 11 Illinois 
ALA Headquarter 

DIRECTORS 

Region 1: Catharine MacKenzie, Librarian, 
Westmount Junior High School, 20 Aca- 
demy Road, West unt 6 Quebec, Can- 
ida (1961 

Region II: Mrs. Rachael W. DeAngelo, 
Head, Library Education Division, Queens 
College. Flushing, New York (1960 

Region IIl: Cora Paul Bomar, School Li- 
brary Adviser, State Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, North ¢ arolina (1960 

Region IV Tre Maddox, Librarian, Bell 
junior High School Tulsa, Oklahoma 

196 

Region \ Lvle E. Evans, Provincial Su- 
pervisor of ~~ Libraries, De pt of 
Education, Reg Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada (1960 

Region VI: Elinor Yungmeyer, School Li- 
brarv Consultant, State Library, Lansing, 
Michigan (1960 

Region VII Mrs. Irene Sigler, Supervisor 
of Libraries, Portland Public Schools, 
Portland, Orego 1961 

Region VIII: Lois Fannin, Library Super- 
visor, Long Beach Unified School District, 
715 Locust. Long Beach 13, California 

1961 


ALA COUNCILORS 
Mrs. Lillian Batchelor, Supervisor, Secondary 
School Libraries, Board of Education, 21st 
& Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
(1963 


American Association of School Librarians 


1959-60 


Sara Fenwick, Assistant Professor, Graduate 


University 
Library, 


of Chicago, 


37, 


Library School, 
Harper Memorial 
Illinois (1960). 
Margaret Moss, Director of 
Board of Education, 351 
Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin 
Miriam E. 
Libraries, 
N. LaSalle 
1962 


Chicago 


School Librar- 
W. Wilson 
(1961 
Director, Division 
Public Schools, 
Chicago 1, 


1es, 


of 
228 


Illinois 


Peterson, 
Chicago 
Street, 


Whitenack, Assistant Li- 
and Audio-Visual Education, Pur- 

due University, West LaFayette, Indiana 
1960 ; 


Carolyn Professor, 


brary 


CALENDAR 

The Department of Rural Education, Oc- 
tober 23-24, 1959. Seattle, Washington. 
Olympic Hotel. Sarah Dickinson, AASL 
observer. 

The Division of County and Rural Area Su- 
perintendents, October 25-28, 1959. 
Olympic Hotel. Seattle, | Washington. 
Gladys Lees is planning a program. 

National 
casters, 


Association of Educational Broad- 
October 26-30, 1959. Detroit, 
Michigan. Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel. Char- 
lotte Coye, AASL observer. 

National Council of Teachers of English, 
November 26-28, 1959. Denver, Colo- 


rado. Florence Foltz is local chairman. 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
November 26-28, 1959. Kansas City, 


Missouri. Lavinia Bright is local chair- 
Helen Carpenter has been asked 
by NCSS to arrange a program on the 
library. Crystal McNally and 
Ruth Hanson will appear on program. 


man, 


SC hool 


COVER PICTURE 
AASL Board of Directors meeting — (Read- 
ing counterclockwise) Rachel DeAngelo, Di- 
rector; Miriam Peterson, Councilor; Marylyn 
Davis, Councilor; Alice B. McGuire, Direc- 
tor; Elinor Yungmeyer, Director; Esther V. 
Burrin, President-elect; Elenora Alexander, 
President; Eleanor Ahlers, Executive Secre- 
tary; Kenneth Treasurer; Dorotha 
Dawson, Recording Secretary; Rheta Clark, 
Director; Mary Gaver, Past-President; Edna 
Ziebold, Director; Lyle Evans, Director; and 
Sara Fenwick, Councilor. 


Vance, 


















Fun with Shadows 
SHADOW MAGIC: 


The Story of Shadow Play 


By BILL SEVERN, author of Magic and 
Magicians. Illustrated by Yukio Tashiro. 
The story of shadow entertainment that 
goes back 2,000 years, with easy-to-follow 
instructions for human shadow plays, hand 
shadows, shadow puppets, and silhouettes. 

Sept. Teens. $3.00 





Comical Animals 


THE OTTER TWINS 
By BARBARA BRIGGS, Illustrations by 
the author, many in 3 colors. The lively 
adventures of two mischievous young otters. 
July. Ages 6-9. $3.00 


Spirited Folk Tales Kes 


NX Rl 
HOW THE MANX Se : 
CAT LOST ITS TAIL Y 2 


and other Manx Folk Stories 


Retold by BLANCHE COWLEY YOUNG. 
Illustrated by Nora S. Unwin. Sixteen 
folk tales from the smallest island nation 
in the world, the Isle of Man, never before 
published in America. 

August. 


Ages 8-12. $2.75 


How to Handle Money 
MONEY IN YOUR POCKET: 


A Management Guide for Young Adults 


By PRICE A. PATTON and MARTHA 
PATTON. At last, a personal money man- 
agement guide written expressly for the 
teens and young adults by two well-known 
professional financial counselors. 

Sept. Teens and up-~.$3.50 


Gridiron Thrills 


FIVE YARDS TO GLORY 


By WILFRED McCORMICK. A dramatic 
new story of high school football, sixth in 
the highly recommended Rocky McCune 
series, Oct. Teens. $3.00 


WITH YOUNG READERS 


“Interesting” is the 


IT’S THE KEY TO THESE NEW McKAY BOOK 





Magic Word 









Hilarious Nonsense 


WHICH WITCH? 


By ROBERT LASSON, author 
of Orange Oliver. Illustrations in 
2 colors on every page by John : 
Teppich. Have fun with words in in fA Ja 
this comical tongue-twisting —e 
story about the Rich Witch and the Witch 
with-an-Itch. Sept. Ages 6-10. $2.% 

































Fascinating Careers 
LIBRARIANS WANTED: 


Careers in Library Service 


By ADRIAN A. PARADIS. For caree 
minded young people, here for the first tim 
is the whole picture of the library profe 
sion and the many fascinating opportunk 
ties it offers. Oct. Teens. $38 


Dogs of Their Own 
AN ABC OF DOG CARE 


FOR YOUNG OWNERS 


By CHARLOTTE BAKER, author of 7 
Green Poodles. Illustrated by the authé 
From “A for Acquaintance” to “Z for Ze 
—a practical and delightful book on dd 
care that boys and girls can read for them 


selves. Oct. Ages 8-12. $24 
ee 
\_) 
| 
By ZINKEN HOPP. on 
Illustrated by Malvin Neset. 
A small boy who finds a piece of 
witch’s chalk draws himself in and out 
exciting adventures. Already a popular si 
cess in nine countries. 
Sept. 


i 


<>". 
Astonishing Fantasy 


THE MAGIC 
CHALK 






Ages 8-12. $2: 






All books cloth bound 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC, 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18 . 










